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This September, Lloyd H. Elliott be- 
gan his 21st year as president of The 
George Washington University. In an 
era in which the average tenure in a 
college presidency is seven years, El- 
liott has “‘stayed the course”; in so 
doing, he led GW through the some- 
times stormy '60s and ’70s so Success- 
Sully that the institution has emerged, 
in 1985, at the strongest point in its 
history, Elliott believes that the uni- 
versity is, in fact, on the threshhold 
of true greatness. This twentieth an- 
niversary thus seemed an appropriate 
occasion for GWTimes to explore 
with Dr. Elliott some of his thoughts 
about GW’s future—with only occa- 
sional pauses for glances backward to 
its past. 


Q. Twenty years is, of course, a long 
time to keep on doing anything; how 
do you keep it fresh? 


A. Well, I enjoy what I’m doing and 
there’s no other real answer. When I came here I had no 
intention of staying more than six or eight or possibly ten 
years at the most, but I like what has happened and is hap- 
pening at GW. I’ve had at least a minor role in it, and I 
have great expectations for this university. If those things 
were not true, I know I would have gone elsewhere long 
since, or retired or gotten bored and said there must be 
another way to spend one’s life. 


Q. Among those good things happening here is the recent 
report of the Commission for the Year 2000, which has 
been very well received. Are there any specifics from that 
report you'd like to comment on? 


A. Yes, first of all, I am grateful to those people [commis- 
sion members] because they worked hard and they worked 
seriously and in doing so they rendered a timely and vital 
service to the university. Their recommendations touch on 
many facets, so there will be disagreement among in- 
dividuals and constituencies over not only recommenda- 
tions, but also priorities. I suspect the most important 
recommendation to come out of that commission was 
one, which I am implementing promptly, to establish a 
planning process for the university. I’m the first to admit 
that I have dragged my feet on the establishment of a 
planning office, officer, or vehicle....because I didn’t 
think we were ready for it. But I know we need it now, and 
it can be of the utmost importance to GW in the next 
quarter century. So that is beginning. Obviously, I like 
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some of the other recommendations better than some 
other people, and some other people will not place on 
these the same priorities as I, but in general each one 
seems to me to add up to a stronger university when and if 
implemented. Our mandate now is to proceed to the care- 
ful examination of each recommendation and, where ac- 
cepted—either in present or modified form—see what we 
can do to implement it. 


Q. Does implementation require Board of Trustees’ ap- 
proval? 


A. Board approval of the planning process was given to 
me last May, so I am free to do that and I am proceeding 
to implement it. Any major recommendation will, of 
course, require Board of Trustees’ consideration and ap- 
proval. 


Q. Will that process slow things down? 


A. I don’t see it slowing things down at all. We will, as 
part of the planning process, initiate a regular reporting 
system, wherein the Board of Trustees will be informed 
about the planning office and what that office has under 
consideration. 


Q. In your charge to the commission, and elsewhere, 
you’ve stated as a goal that GW should become ‘‘a univer- 
sity of the top rank” by the year 2000. That’s very am- 


bitious. Do you really think we can 
get there? 


A. I think we can get there quicker 
than it has taken most universities 
which are there. And by other univer- 
sities, I’m talking about Harvard and 
Stanford, Oxford and Cambridge 
and others of similar stature around 
the world. We now have in place, I 
think, the foundation on which to 
build that greatness. It can’t be done 
without a solid financial base. And it 
can’t be done unless you attach to 
that base sufficient intellectual, 
academic promise to bring leading 
scholars to this campus. I feel that 
now we are in a position to do that. 
Now it’s beginning to come into fo- 
cus to the point where, yes Sandy, I 
think we can do it within the next sev- 
eral years. 


Q. You’re on record way back in 
1966 as telling a group of student 
leaders here that ‘‘GW enjoys the greatest potential for 
leadership of any university in the world.” So this is not a 
new ambition? 


A. When I came to GW 20 years ago, I hoped that such 
might happen. I had no idea, really. I was as much in the 
dark as the so-called riverboat gambler as to the chances, 
but I for one was willing then, as I’m convinced now, to 
bet on it. 

Let me give you an example. 

When I came here, a fund drive for a new library for the 
law school was under way. At that time, after three years 
of intensive work, $190,000 had been raised toward a one 
and a half million dollar goal. I was faced, about 30 to 60 
days after I came here as president, with the decision as to 
whether or not we should proceed with architectural draw- 
ings and construction of a law library. It was a gamble, 
but I concluded that this university had to have a shot in 
the arm. It had to ‘“‘let itself know” even, that it could 
take some steps forward. So I recommended that the 
Board authorize the administration to proceed with con- 
struction of this law library, and Dean Kramer of the law 
school and I set about in every way possible to raise the 
money. It was an act of faith...or an act of the roulette 
wheel! We did, through a combination of circumstances 
and especially through the generosity of Jack Burns, bring 
that fund drive to a successful conclusion. The overall 
thrust was very positive and I think we built some self- 
confidence. Continued on page 5 
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« GW Welcomes Fall with Labor Day 


Convocation 


GW’s 1985-86 academic year got off to a rousing 
start this Labor Day with festivities that are fast 
becoming tradition on the Foggy Bottom cam- 
pus. Events included an outdoor barbecue, an 
activities fair and some impassioned speech- 
making by Vice President French and others. 

At a moment in time between the Fife and 
Drum Corps parade and the Program Board’s 
music and refreshment ‘‘Extravaganza’’ in the 
University Yard, a crowd of about 300 gathered 
in the Marvin Theatre for the convocation 
ceremony. They heard both Student Association 
President Ira Gubernick and Rabbi Gerald 
Serotta, chairman of the university board of 
chaplains, denounce apartheid in South Africa. 
Gubernick, who called for divestment by GW, 
said that South Africa’s racial policies represent 
“the antithesis of everything the university 
stands for.” 

The convocation keynote address was given 
by Vice President for Academic Affairs Rod- 
erick French. In a speech titled “The Crisis in 
Higher Education: An Alternate Reading,” 
French took forceful issue with many current 
criticisms of higher education. He told the 
assembled students and faculty, ‘‘In their over- 
reaction to vocationalism, the authors of these 
[critical] reports seem never to have grasped the 
concept of a /iberal professional education. This 
is what I believe we should strive to create at 


GW...We of the faculty will do our best both to 
seduce you and to force you to educate your- 
selves beyond the boundaries of your immediate 
interests.” 

President Elliott, in brief remarks, spoke with 
pride of GW’s 70 new faculty members. Other 
convocation speakers included Professor Wil- 
lam B. Griffith, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Faculty Senate, John R. Man- 
ning, General Alumni Association president, 
and Omicron Delta Kappa President Catherine 
M. Topper, who introduced the speakers. 

Classes began the following day for GW’s 
more than 17,500 full- and part-time students. 
That number includes some 1,333 freshmen, the 
largest entering class in GW history. According 
to university plans, this will be the last record- 
breaking class in the foreseeable future. The 
university administration has stated that GW is 
now essentially as large as it should be, and that 
the current number of full-time undergraduate 
students—approximately 5,000—is the largest 
number that the university can serve effectively. 
According to Admissions Director George 
Stoner, holding the number of students constant 
will result in more selectivity in the admissions 
process and thus in the admission of more highly 
qualified students. 

Liberal arts undergraduates this year pay 
$7,350 in tuition, up $640 from last year. 


Nobel Peace Laureate Visits GW 


Mother Teresa, the Roman Catholic nun who 
won the Nobel Peace Prize for her humani- 
tarian work in India’s slums, is shown 

during her late June visit to GW hospital. 
Mother Teresa was at GW in response to the 
request of an AIDS victim whom she visited, 
in addition to other patients. She was extreme- 
ly impressed with the technology she found at 
GW, saying ‘‘I wish we had some of these 


riches in Calcutta.’’ The founder of the Mis- 
sionaries of Charity spent the rest of her GW 
visit distributing religious pamphlets and 
medals to those in the halls of the hospital, 
touring the intensive care nursery, and inviting 
GW physicians, nurses and other staff to join 
her cause. “I invite you to come and help me 
in India, ” she said; “you have so much here, 
and we have so little. ” 
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Marianne Phelps Is Appointed Planning 


Officer 


President Elliott has acted swiftly to implement a 
major recommendation made by the Commis- 
sion for the Year 2000—that ‘‘the university 
should develop a coordinated planning process 
to support its effort for significantly greater 
academic quality and distinction.” He has as- 
signed responsibility for planning the imple- 
mentation of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to the Provost’s Office, and he has named 
Associate Provost Marianne Phelps to the new 
post of university planning officer. 

In announcing Phelps’ appointment, Elliott 
said that she has ‘‘a comprehensive knowledge 
of university programs which has been rein- 
forced by her outstanding work as the chair of 
the Commission for the Year 2000. No one is 
better qualified than Dr. Phelps,” Elliott con- 
tinued, ‘‘to direct the translation of the Commis- 
sion’s vision of excellence for the university into 
reality.” 

Provost William D. Johnson commented that 
“Dr. Phelps initial work will be to develop the 
process for planning and the mechanics neces- 
sary to ensure its successful operation.” 
Johnson also noted that his office would be 
guided by several principles set forth in the Com- 
mission report, which he quoted: ‘‘As the uni- 
versity moves to more formal planning, care 
must be taken that all points of view are con- 
sidered in the process. Planning should promote 
sound decision-making; it should not cut off 
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debate. Ongoing communication among all 
levels of the university community is essential to 
good academic planning.’’ 

A native of Kalamazoo, Mich., Phelps holds 
both the MPhil (’73) and PhD (’80) degrees from 
GW. Earlier, she earned a BA (with distinction) 
from the University of Michigan and two mas- 
ter’s degrees from the University of Wisconsin. 

Phelps, who began her career as a high school 
teacher, joined GW in 1965 as assistant dean of 
women. She was appointed dean of women in 
July 1968 and dean of students in January of 
1970. Immediately prior to her appointment in 
1984 as associate provost, Phelps was GW’s as- 
sistant provost for affirmative action. Her as- 
signment as planning officer is in addition to her 
regular responsibilities as associate provost. 


SPIA Junior Is Named Truman Scholar 


Jane A. Casey, a junior international affairs ma- 
jor originally from St. Louis, has been selected a 
1985 Harry S. Truman Scholar. Truman scholars, 
of whom there are 105 this year, are selected 
from a nominee pool of nearly 900. Casey is the 
first GW student ever to be awarded a Truman 
Scholarship. 

Casey, who has special interests in interna- 
tional law and economics, has returned to GW 
after a 10-year hiatus to complete her undergrad- 
uate studies. When notified of her award, she 
said, ‘‘This has changed my life. It’s a blessing.” 

The Harry S. Truman Scholarship Founda- 
tion was established by a U.S. Public Law 
enacted Jan. 4, 1975; it is the official federal 
memorial to the nation’s 33rd president. The 
scholarship is awarded on a merit basis each year 
to college students who show potential for lead- 
ership, academic ability and an outstanding po- 
tential for a career in government. It carries a 
maximum annual award of $5,000 to cover room 
and board, tuition, fees, and books. 

During her years away from school, Casey 


worked as a lobbyist, as director of the muni- 
cipal energy program in Columbia, Mo., and did 
promotional work in the engineering industry. 
She is a state-certified energy auditor. 


Jane Casey (right) receives congratulations 
from GW Trustee/HST Foundation Trustee 
Margaret Truman Daniel, BA ’46, who 
presented the awards. 


Columbian College Forms Alumni 
Association, Names Coordinator 


One of the non-academic goals Columbian Col- 
lege’s Dean Clara Lovett mentioned not long 
after she came to GW was the formation of an 
alumni association for the college. That goal 
was realized recently; the Columbian College 
Alumni Association now has become an estab- 
lished fact, with officers, committees, and a co- 
ordinator of alumni affairs. 

Officers of the CCAA were appointed for this 
organizational period; in the future, elections 
will be held annually. Current president is Abe 
Morris, BA ’81. Committee chairs are Sally Des- 
sez Miller, BA ’48, program committee; Leslie 
Platt, BA ’66, development committee; and 
Prof. Norayr Khatcheressian, BA ’60, MA ’63, 
student support committee. 

According to Dean Lovett, ‘‘The essential in- 
gredient in this undertaking is the enthusiasm 
and interest of the alumni.” Toward this end, 
the college has appointed its first coordinator of 
alumni affairs—Julie Martin Mangis, BA ’84. 


Mangis, who as a foreign service wife lived in 
Rio, Paris and Caracas, spent the last year closer 
to home—as a career information coordinator in 
GW’s Career Services Center. Mangis brings to 
her new position a wide range of administrative 
experience, including a three-year stint as ban- 
quet manager at Washington’s Shoreham Hotel. 

The new alumni affairs coordinator has high 
hopes for the embryonic alumni association. Ac- 
tivities already planned include lectures, re- 
ceptions, and concerts. According to Mangis, 
“Building a vital alumni network is essential, to 
reinforce the importance of liberal education in 
general and the prestige of Columbian College in 
particular. Today’s students deserve to know 
that our alumni are making contributions in 
many fields of endeavor and that Columbian 
College played a role in making them successful. 
At the same time, we expect that alumni will find 
value in renewing old contacts with each other 
and with Columbian College.” 
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Philanthropy and Tax Simplification: 


A Look At The Implications 


These days, there’s good news and bad news 
from Washington with regard to the tax implica- 
tions of charitable giving. The bad news is that 
the tax benefits of philanthropy could diminish 
in future years, depending upon what kind of tax 
reform legislation Congress enacts. The good 
news is that virtually every tax reform proposal 
recognizes the need to retain incentives for giv- 
ing. And, there’s still time to take full advantage 
of current benefits! 

Debate and differences of opinion have char- 
acterized the lengthy national discussion about 
how to change our tax laws most fairly. Al- 
though proposals for a new tax law have taken 
us through plans termed ‘‘Treasury 1” and 
‘*Treasury 2,” one suggestion that has remained 
an important part of the president’s tax plan 


Bellows Is Elected 
GW Board Chairman 


Everett H. Bellows, who holds both BA and MA 
degrees from GW, has been elected chairman of 
the Board of Trustees; he presided at the Board’s 
Oct. 17 meeting. Previously vice chairman, Bel- 
lows had been serving as acting chairman follow- 
ing the death in August of Chairman Glen A. 
Wilkinson (p.13). 

A native of Toledo, Ohio, Bellows was elected 
to the GW Board in January 1970 as an alum- 
ni trustee; subsequently he became a charter 
trustee. He served as the Board’s vice chairman 
since July 1972. He is a former vice president of 
the Olin Corporation and earlier was associated 
with Booz, Allen and Hamilton as well as the 
federal government. 
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throughout the dialogue is the replacement of 
the present system of multiple rates and deduc- 
tions with a rate structure containing only three 
tax brackets—15 percent, 25 percent and 35 per- 
cent. 

No one is predicting precisely when Congress 
will complete its work on tax reform. At mid- 
year, it looked certain that new legislation would 
be enacted by late 1985; at this writing, that now 
appears highly improbable. Sometime in 1986 
appears to be a safe projection—but forecasting 
the actions of the Congress is a traditionally 
risky business. One element of reasonable cer- 
tainty in the situation is that future tax reform 
will not be retroactive. Therefore, tax rates will 
remain at their present levels for 1985, with 50 
percent the maximum rate. 

But whether tax simplication finally is enacted 
in 1985, 1986 or even later, those who are think- 
ing of making charitable gifts would be well ad- 
vised to consider foday the tax implications of 
such legislation. For, although people make 
charitable gifts for a variety of reasons—many 
of which are of more personal significance than 
tax questions—tax benefits found in such phil- 
anthropy generally do play some part in their 
planning. 

In light of assumptions we can make from the 
pending tax reform legislation, it appears clear 
that deductions will be more valuable before 
simplification than after. How much more valu- 
able? Consider this illustration concerning a cer- 
tain ‘‘Miss Horton.” 

Miss Horton purchased some stock more than 
six months ago at $8 per share; its present value 
is $10 per share. Miss Horton, who is in the 50 
percent tax bracket, intends to make a $25,000 
gift to George Washington University. She could 
give the stock to GW before tax simplification is 
enacted or she could wait until some future year 
to make the gift. Here are the tax results both 
ways.* 

Before simplification: Miss Horton gives 
2,500 shares while the stock is selling for $10 per 
share. She is entitled to deduct the full $25,000 
(market value). Also, she does not pay a penny 
in capital gains tax on the appreciation of 
$5,000. In her 50 percent tax bracket, she saves 
$12,500 in taxes and avoids $1,000 in capital 
gains taxes on the $5,000 long-term capital gain 
(tax that she would have paid if she had sold the 
stock and given the proceeds). Consequently, 
the $25,000 gift of stock actually cost Miss Hor- 
ton only $11,500 ($25,000 minus $12,500 minus 
$1,000). 

After simplification: Assume the 15 percent, 
25 percent and 35 percent tax rates have become 
effective. While Miss Horton’s stock is still $10 
per share, she contributes 2,500 shares to GW. 
She is entitled to deduct the full $25,000 (market 
value). She pays no capital gains tax on the ap- 
preciation. In her 35 percent bracket, she saves 
$8,750 in taxes and avoids $875 in capital gains 
taxes on the $5,000 long-term capital gain (as- 
suming the proposed new maximum capital 
gains tax rate of 17.5 percent versus the 20 per- 
cent maximum rate now in effect). Consequent- 
ly, the total tax savings would be $9,625. Thus, 
the after-tax cost of her gift of $25,000 in secur- 
ities is $15,375 ($25,000 minus $9,625) compared 
to an after-tax cost of $11,500 for an identical 
gift prior to enactment of the new legislation. By 
making her gift before Congress acted, Miss 
Horton would save $3,875 in taxes. 

Alumni and friends who contemplate some- 
day making a major gift to the university may 
wish to consider the tax advantages of making 
their gift sooner rather than later—for it appears 
that the prospective donor would have nothing 
to lose and much to gain by doing so. If you 
would like to discuss the points in this article, 
please contact Jerry R. Anderson, director of 
planned giving, Development Office, GW, 
Washington, DC 20052; (202) 676-8715. If you 
are outside the Washington area, please feel free 
to call collect. 

*Note: Tax-result examples are adapted (with permission) 


from The Advisor, a Washington University in St. Louis 
publication prepared by R&R Newkirk, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jesse Jackson: Seeking “Tough Minds 


and Tender Hearts” 


Sept. 27 was a day of turbulence in 
Washington. Although by noon no trace re- 
mained of the much-feared Hurricane Gloria, 
in her wake came an oratorical storm that 
made Gloria seem placid by comparison. The 
Rev. Jesse Jackson arrived at GW’s Lisner 
Auditorium at about 12:30 p.m., and for the 
next 45 minutes or so treated the near- 
capacity, mostly-student audience to a virtuoso 
performance of what he does very well—speak- 
ing persuasively to crowds. The topic was 
apartheid, and Jackson not unexpectedly called 
Jor GW divestment, an end to student apathy 
and escalation of protests against apartheid in 
Washington and nationwide. Using exhorta- 
tion, cajolery, prayer and indignation in a mix- 
ture so potent it may be patentable, the 1984 
presidential candidate excoriated South 
African and Reagan Administration policies 
alike and called on countries around the world 
to embargo trade and “‘cut apartheid at the 
jugular vein.” In a speech interrupted often by 
cheers and applause, Jackson endorsed eco- 


nomic sanctions against South Africa, saying 
that “We must make apartheid less 

profitable. ” Finally, he called on the students 
to be “the generation that cares, [with] tough 
minds and tender hearts. This should be the 
generation, ” Jackson continued, “‘that puts 
bread in the silos, not missiles. ” Jackson ap- 
peared at GW at the invitation of the College 
Democrats; his speech was co-sponsored by 

GW Voices for a Free South Africa, the uni- 
versity’s Program Board, the GW Black 
Peoples Union and the Ecumenical Christian 
Ministry. Following his speech, Jackson joined 
hands with other program participants (above) 
and led the group in prayer. From left, George 
Mvenge, president of the GW African Stu- 
dents Organization; Rick Santos, president of 
GW College Democrats; William C. Crawford, 
Ecumenical Christian Ministry; Jackson; Rabbi 
Gerald Serotta, director of GW’s B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundation; the Rev. Kristen Aiken; and 
Lynn Fuller, president of the GW Black 
Peoples Union. 


Rika Lesser Is 1985-86 Jenny McKean 


Moore Lecturer 


Rika Lesser, an award-winning poet and liter- 
ary translator, is GW’s 1985-86 Jenny McKean 
Moore Fund for Writers visiting lecturer. 

According to Ann Romines, assistant profes- 
sor of English, Lesser’s expertise as a literary 
translator will bring a new dimension to the of- 
ferings of the Jenny McKean Moore programs. 
This year marks the 10th year of association be- 
tween the Moore Fund and GW; past Jenny 
McKean Moore visiting lecturers include Mari- 
lyn Hacker, Susan Shreve, Amiri Baraka, Blan- 
che Boyd, Carol Muske, Peter Meinke, Lucille 
Clifton, Gloria Naylor and Julia Alvarez. 

Lesser has won acclaim for her translation of 
such works as Holding Out, a collection of 
poetry by German author Rainer Maria Rilke. 
She also has translated Hours in the Garden and 
Other Poems, the poetry of Hermann Hesse. 

Her translation of Grimms’ picture book, 
Hansel and Gretel, illustrated by Paul O. Zelin- 
sky, won a Caldecott Honor for 1984. 

Lesser is the author of Etruscan Things, a col- 
lection of poetry. 

This fall, she will teach a free creative writing 
workshop in poetry, and in the spring semester 
she will lead a free workshop in the translation of 
poetry. Also in the spring semester, Lesser will 
teach a university course, ‘“‘Translation: Theory 
and Practice.” 

Lesser is a Brooklyn, N. Y., native who re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree with exceptional 
distinction from Yale University, in the Scholars 
of the House Program. She earned an MFA 
from Columbia University’s School of the Arts. 


A member of Phi Beta Kappa and the Acad- 
emy of American Poets, Lesser is the recipient of 
such literary distinctions as the Ingram Merrill 
Foundation Award, the Amy Lowell Poetry 
Traveling Scholarship and the John Courtney 
Murray Fellowship. She has previously taught at 
Baruch College of the City University of New 
York and at Yale University, and she has served 
as a poetry workshop instructor at the Poetry 
Center of the 92nd Street Y in New York City. 
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“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling...” 


...their sparkle can come clear across the 
Atlantic! The smiling eyes below, front row 
center, belong to none other than the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Ireland, Michael O’Hal- 
loran. Left of O’Halloran is John L. Dennis, 
public affairs officer of the U.S. Embassy in 
Dublin; and to the right of O’Halloran is 
GW’s own Assistant Professor of Music 
Catherine J. Pickar. The occasion? A 10-day 
jaunt abroad for GW’s vocal ambassadors, the 
Troubadours. Under Pickar’s direction, the 


GW & AMI: Hospital Update 

The GW Trustee Executive, Finance and Med- 
ical Center Committees met Sept. 19-to-receive.a 
report concerning a proposal received by the 
university from American Medical International 
to lease the University Hospital. The trustees 
authorized President Elliott to ‘‘commence 
negotiations” with AMI, and subsequently, 
then-Acting Chairman Bellows appointed a 
committee of the Board to oversee discussions 
between GW and AMI. The Oversight Commit- 
tee will work with the already-established Ad- 
visory Committee to establish the university’s in- 
itial negotiating position; in addition, the Over- 
sight Committee will be responsible for reporting 
regularly to the Board or the Executive Commit- 
tee on significant developments or questions that 
may arise. The negotiations could lead to a long- 
term lease of the University Hospital by the pri- 
vate medical firm. University officials emphasize 
that no final commitment by the university can 
be made without acceptance and approval by the 
full Board of Trustees. 


GW’s Endowment Reaches New Milestone 

What GW Provost William D. Johnson re- 
cently called ‘the phenomenal growth in re- 
cent years of the endowment funds” has con- 
tinued for yet another year. At the fiscal year’s 
end (June 30, 1985) the market value of GW’s 
endowment stood at $170 million, up from $135 
million on that date in 1984. And in general, ac- 
cording to Johnson, GW’s financial health has 
never been better. He says, “As of the beginning 
of this year, the university was in its strongest 
financial position in history.” 


Endicott Is New Head of Law Alumni Relations 

An honors graduate of the National Law Cen- 
ter and a former colonel in the Army Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Corps, James A. Endicott Jr., 
JD ’68, is the new director of law alumni rela- 
tions at GW. Endicott replaces the position’s 
only past incumbent, Cliff Dougherty, who re- 
tired June 30 after 20 years in the post. 
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group toured and performed throughout the 

Republic of Ireland, under the sponsorship of 

the American Embassy. The ensemble per- 
formed their blend of serious art music and 
American vocal jazz to enthusiastic audiences, 


< 


who joined in singing and clapping the closing 


Irish medley. Highlights of the tour included 
performances for Lord Mayor O'Halloran, the 


University College of Dublin and the Royal 


Irish Academy of Music. 


Endicott has held leadership positions in the 
American and Federal Bar Associations. Since 
his 1982 retirement-from.the Army, Endicott-has 
practiced law in Killeen, Texas, and during that 
time he has served as a director of the State Bar 
of Texas. Previously he directed the activities of 
the alumni association of the Army Judge Advo- 
cate General’s School at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 


NLC Receives $100,000 to Establish Scholarship 

GW’s National Law Center this summer re- 
ceived a gift of $100,000 to establish the Robert 
Netherland Miller Scholarship Fund in the law 
school. The gift, from the Miller and Chevalier 
Charitable Foundation, was presented to Dean 
Jerome A. Barron by John Bixler, president of 
the foundation and a partner in the law firm of 
Miller & Chevalier. Dean Barron, expressing the 
university’s appreciation, commented, ‘‘That we 
have been open to all, regardless of economic 
background, is a proud part of our heritage. It is 
gifts like these which will enable us to continue to 
propel that heritage into the future.”’ 


Foreign Service History Center Opens at GW 
The university has established a new research 
center to collect the oral histories of individuals 
who were involved in American foreign affairs 
since the end of World War II. The center also 
will collect the private papers of these in- 
dividuals. Two retired U.S. foreign service of- 
ficers, Charles S. Kennedy and Victor Wolf Jr., 
are co-managing directors of the Foreign Service 
History Center, which is an adjunct of The 
Gelman Library. The directors say that the 
center will concentrate initially on men and 
women of the foreign service; as the program ex- 
pands, the center also will collect oral histories 
and papers from individuals in the private sector 
who have served abroad. Lack of other pro- 
grams of this kind was a major motivating factor 
in the establishment of this center, according to 
Kennedy. He says, “‘Although specialized oral 
history projects exist, concentrating on certain 
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Robert G. Perry, BS ’70 (left), received a well- 
deserved hand from President Elliott at this 


year’s Annual Fund kick-off luncheon. Perry, 


beginning an unprecedented third term as An- 
nual Fund national chairman, told the 
assembled gathering of GW notables that last 


year’s campaign “‘...surpassed the goal of $3.8 


million. We look forward to an equally suc- 


events....there is presently no long-term oral 
history program to document America’s par- 
ticipation.in world affairs since 1945.2 


Happy Birthday, Smith Center: “Thanks for the 
Memories”’ 

Bob Hope came to GW Oct. 12 and Foggy 
Bottom may never be quite the same again! Per- 
forming at a fund-raiser for GW’s student- 
athletes, Hope drew rave reviews for a show 
sponsored by the Men’s and Women’s Athletic 
Departments, in conjunction with the Charles E. 
Smith Center and the Student Association. The 
event was part of the Smith Center’s 10th an- 
niversary celebration. 


National Corrections Center Opens at GW 

As an outgrowth of last year’s GW conference 
on ‘‘Factories with Fences,” the National Center 
for Innovation in Corrections was established 
here recently. During its initial year, staff at the 
GW center will work closely with committees of 
the National Task Force on Prison Industries, to 
study the status of prison industries and to 
define what is needed to strengthen prison in- 
dustries in the future. The center’s executive 
director is Judith Schloegel, a member of the 
Catholic order of the Sisters for Christian Com- 
munity. Her career includes service for the past 
seven years as executive director of a Washing- 
ton, D.C.-area employment service for indi- 
viduals who have been released from prison. She 
holds master’s and doctoral degrees in special 
education. 


Let’s Hear It For The URP Team! 

The problem: Post-war housing. Design: Ob- 
solete. Condition: Deteriorating. Location: 
Typically, in crime-ridden neighborhoods. Resi- 
dent profile: Low-income people without 
ownership or control over their environment. 
This was the challenge met by GW’s team of Ur- 
ban and Regional Planning students, in a contest 
sponsored by the National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials. The competi- 


cessful campaign this year, with a goal of $4.5 
million.” The goal of the annual ‘‘George 
Calling” phonathon—which this year begins 
March 3—will be $400,000. The kick-off 
luncheon was hosted by National Geographic 
Society President Gilbert Grosvenor; it was 
held at the society’s newly renovated Hubbard 
Memorial Hall on Oct. 3. 
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tion challenged students across the nation to 
propose new solutions that would breathe new 
life into these communities. When. all the.dust 
had settled, not only did GW’s team place third 
in the national competition, it went on to place 
third in the international division of the contest 
as well—becoming the only U.S. team to place in 
the international event. Well done! 


GW Hosts Fall Women’s Studies Conference 

The 1985 Mid-Atlantic Women’s Studies As- 
sociation Conference, held at GW in October, 
featured five sessions on the Closing Conference 
of the U.N. Decade for Women in Nairobi. 
And, in addition to series of workshops, the 
weekend conference offered readings by distin- 
guished women writers as well as screenings of 
films portraying a global view of women’s strug- 
gles and victories. 


O’Leary Will Leave GW in April for JCAH 
Presidency 

“I just want to thank your wonderful Dr. 
O’Leary,’’ the callers began. That was in spring 
of 1981, shortly after a would-be assassin’s bullet 
felled President Ronald Reagan. The gratitude 
was for the reassuring but straightforward man- 
ner in which GW Hospital’s official spokesman, 
Dr. Dennis S. O’Leary, allayed the fears of mil- 
lions of Americans watching TV to learn the 
president’s condition. Now O’Leary is moving 
on. After 14 years at GW, he has accepted the 
presidency of the Joint Commission on Accred- 
itation of Hospitals. JCAH is the preeminent na- 
tional organization for setting standards for 
quality health care. Admitting reluctance to 
leave GW, O’Leary says ‘‘There’s no good time 
to leave...[but] I would like to take on one more 
major challenge in my professional life, and the 
Joint Commission will certainly provide me that 
opportunity.” Dr. John C. LaRosa, associate 
chairman of the Department of Medicine for the 
past eight years, will become acting dean for clin- 
ical affairs in O’Leary’s place upon his depar- 
ture. 


Q. You also started promptly to improve and expand the 
physical plant? 


A. Yes. I felt when I came here and got well acquainted 
with the campus that GW had to have some new facilities, 
and had to have a new identity. The library aisles were 
stacked up and inaccessible. We needed other facilities, 
too; we needed laboratories and classrooms and faculty 
offices and seminar rooms. But our first basic need was 
for libraries; that need was overpowering. And I knew too 
that in the fund raising world at that time, bricks and mor- 
tar were the best things to sell. That’s not true today, and 
today new facilities are not our first priority. In other 
words, we’ve come around to the point now where we can 
put the academic and intellectual life of the university as 
our first priority, and work on how to get these resources 
to support these goals. In the last five years or so we've 
demonstrated that there is support out there for the aca- 
demic portion of the institution. Here’s a statistic that 
may interest you—in 1965 the total endowment of this 
university was about eight and a half million dollars; to- 
day our endowment is more than $170 million. 


Q. I’ve heard that this $170 million endowment puts GW 
in the top one or two percent in the whole country in size 
of endowment. That’s an impressive amount of money, 
but how important really is the size of its endowment to 
GW’s future? 


A. Very important, because it enables us to obtain the 
human and material resources we need for academic ex- 
cellence. There are three things GW really needs now. One 
of them is additional institutional financial aid, which we 
must have if we are to offer a college education oppor- 
tunity to the youngster who has the brains but not the 
money. Second, if we are to move toward this role of fur- 
ther academic strength, we must be able to recruit the best 
scholars in the country and even from abroad. Third, it is 
no longer possible for even a professor of the humanities 
to rely only on the book. He or she has to turn to com- 
puters and technology. That requires tremendous further 
investment in what I call the laboratory for learning— 
which used to be the library, but now includes computers, 
expensive laboratories and the most advanced kinds of 
equipment. So these are the three categories we need new 
resources for, and we need those resources in big chunks. 


Q. Speaking of gifts: some alumni I talk with during 
“George Calling’? ask me why they should give to a 
school with such a large endowment. Can you help me 
answer that question? 


A. Everybody has a right to ask that question! The 
answer is this. There is a clear relationship between en- 
dowment and academic excellence, for the reasons I have 
mentioned. Endowment enables us to obtain what is 
needed to achieve excellence. It is more than coincidence 
that the three largest private university endowments are at 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale—each with more than a bil- 
lion dollars. We intend for GW to match these universities 
in quality, and we will need the additional endowment 
that makes such excellence possible. The fact that GW 
now ranks so high in size of endowment means that am- 
bitious academic goals are now credible and achieveable, 
not that the job is done. 


Q. You mentioned the humanities, and I wanted to ask 
you about this debate that seems to always exist over what 
the ‘‘proper’’ role of a university is. What do you think? 
Should universities be expected to provide intellectual 
stimuli apart from job training or should universities be 
expected to give career preparation? 


A. Let me say first that I discern a slight movement, at 
least a slight trend, back toward liberal education. And 
that pleases me. On the other hand, I have long felt that 
this argument between job-related versus liberal or general 
education is exaggerated. I think it’s an argument that is 
found all the time on university campuses between those 
in the humanities and a number of the social sciences and 
those in the professional schools. I maintain that the 
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Harry Naltchayan 


It is not uncommon to find Elliott exchanging opinions 
with distinguished emissaries from abroad. Above are 
views of Elliott (from top photo) with the then-French, 
Norwegian and Peruvian Ambassadors—Kosciusko- 
Morizet, Sommerfeld and Schwalb. (With Elliott and 
Sommerfeld is former GW Librarian Rupert 
Woodward.) 
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young man or woman who is headed for a PhD in anthro- 
pology and sets out early to reach that goal is as much 
career oriented as the young MBA who is aiming for a job 
in a bank. We’ll always have that argument. It will wax 
and wane and it won’t have a great deal to do with the 
choices of individual students.... 

I was amused recently, in talking with a PhD candidate 
in history about his future, to hear him say, “Oh, no, I 
never expect to use my PhD in history to earn a living. Pm 
going to read history the rest of my life...but I’m going 
to earn my living and support my family by being an ac- 
countant!”’ 


Q. Moving to the topic of college presidency generally, 
Higher Education Daily, under headline of ‘‘Today’s 
College President: Why Would Anybody Want this Job?” 
recently depicted the average college president today as 
having diminished power and prestige, being embroiled in 
labor disputes, and generally reduced to being short-term 
managers rather than campus visionaries. But none of 
that seems to apply here. 


A. I think it is exaggerated. Undoubtedly it’s true in some 
places; however, there are many places where it’s not true. 
Therefore, the image is not correct. 


Q. Higher Education Daily identifies a major culprit as 


the governing boards of universities, claiming that these 
boards often tie presidential hands. What do you think? 


A. I believe that many public institutions are absolutely 
hamstrung by the political machinations of the govern- 
mental units that have oversight, and I believe in many 
cases that governing boards are nothing more than polit- 
ical appointments. And in those cases it’s sad, because 
those universities and colleges are hurting and the pres- 
idents do indeed find themselves pretty helpless. But I 
don’t think that’s true in most of private higher educa- 
tion. 


Q. So you feel good about the way you work with the GW 
Board of Trustees? 


A. I feel good about all the constituencies at GW—stu- 
dents, faculty, alumni, governing board. I hope they feel 
good about the institution. 


Q. That same article listed some traits essential to a suc- 
cessful college president—political savvy, legal acumen, 
fund raising know-how, financial ‘‘smarts’’ and strong 
communications skills. Are there any traits you’d add? 


A. Only three: boundless energy, infinite patience and a 
reasonable supply of horse sense! 


Q. So, what is a college president, anyway? An executive, 
a dreamer, a financial wizard, an academician, a ‘“‘cam- 
pus visionary”? 


A. I guess he’s a little of all those things. He can’t be too 
much of an unrealistic visionary or the place will be bank- 
rupt. But he can’t be only a financial wizard; he also must 
be knowledgeable about a university. I told someone re- 
cently that being a college president is like riding a roller 
coaster: keeping your equilibrium with the ups and downs 
is never easy, and each twist or turn can be both exhil- 
arating and career-threatening! 

But in a more serious vein, let me reflect on my Own ex- 
perience a little, because I think everybody brings some- 
thing different to a college presidency. I set out to havea 
full career in education. I had no idea I would become a 
college president. In 1946 I wanted to be a superintendent 
of schools, but, when I finished my doctorate, instead I 
was offered assistant professorships in the education 
schools of several universities. Here’s the background of 
that: My senior professor at the University of Colorado 
was secretary of the faculty senate there. I was his research 
assistant. He suggested that my research that semester in 
1946 be on what had happened in American higher educa- 
tion since 1941, when we had entered the war. His thought 
was that people didn’t know what had happened in educa- 
tion during those years. So he told me to go to the library 
and review the literature and pull it together in a report 
that he could give to the senate. Sandy, I’ll make a long 
story very short. I went to the library and read everything 
I could read about what had transpired at colleges and 
universities in that wartime period, and wrote a 15-page 
report for this professor. He read it and he was impressed 
with it. So he said, ‘‘I’m going to suggest to the senate 
chairman that he invite you to speak to the senate on this’? 
(here I was a graduate student!) and the day came, and I 
made my remarks in the 15 minutes they’d given me. And 
then they opened up the meeting to questions. They kept 
me for another half hour asking questions. Do you know 
what I learned? I learned that faculty members at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado didn’t know a damn thing about col- 
leges and universities! 

I haven’t stopped that process, begun in 1946. So if you 
ask me about my success—whatever that success might 
be—I would say it is my determination from then on to 
learn everything I can learn about higher education, about 
colleges and universities, whether they’re in Brazil or in 
France or in Washington. 

I believe that the man and woman who own the corner 
grocery store ought to know everything there is to know 
about running a grocery store. I believe that a college 
president ought to know everything there is to know about 
running a college. (J—SH 
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John Kuester’s 
bringing a 

new style to 
GW basketball. 


by David E. Taylor 


Mayes Cole Field House was the site of the 1977 
NCAA Eastern Regional final between two of the na- 
tion’s top basketball powers, North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. At stake was a trip to college basketball’s final four 
in Atlanta and a shot at the national championship. 

Midway through the game, Carolina was hurting and 
their lead was slipping. One UNC starter was hobbling on 
crutches and could not play; another had three screws in 
the broken index finger on his shooting hand; a third left 
the game in foul trouble and with an ice pack to soothe his 
hyper-extended elbow. 

Carolina desperately needed someone to take charge, 
run the show, and protect a dwindling lead—someone 
with the coolness and character to handle the pressure. 
That’s when a 6'3” senior guard named John Kuester 
showed what he was made of. 

That afternoon against Kentucky, Kuester scored 19 
points, hit 13 of 14 free throws, did not make a single ball- 
handling error, and was named the tournament’s out- 
standing player as UNC won the game and went on to the 
final four. 

“John Kuester is a coach’s dream,” said Ken Denlinger 
of The Washington Post after the Kentucky game. “‘A 
take-charge guy...an assistant coach on the floor,” is 
what The New York Times said. On May 3 of this year, 
the ‘‘coach’s dream” announced he was accepting the 
challenge to become George Washington’s new basketball 
coach. 

In truth, the brown-haired, blue-eyed Kuester looks fit 
enough and is almost young enough (30) to take the court 
as the team captain instead of shouting orders from the 
bench. But don’t let the age fool you. John Kuester comes 
from a basketball background of training and accom- 
plishment that few his age or older can match. 

A native of Richmond, Va., Kuester led his Benedictine 
High School team to three straight Catholic State Cham- 
pionships (1971-73) and was named to Parade Magazine’s 
All-American Team in 1973. Under Coach Dean Smith at 
North Carolina, Kuester was a four year letterman 
(1973-77) and a two-year starter. Twice voted Carolina’s 
Best Defensive Player, he and his UNC teammates cap- 
tured the Atlantic Coast Conference (ACC) Champion- 
ship his junior year (1976) and won both the ACC regular 
season title and the tournament championship his senior 
year (1977). During his senior season, Kuester was named 
Most Valuable Player in the ACC Tournament, in addi- 
tion to the MVP of the Eastern Regionals. In his final col- 
lege game, Kuester and his Tar Heel teammates lost to 
Marquette in the national championship game. 

Kuester went on to play three years in the NBA with the 
Kansas City Kings (1977-78), Denver Nuggets (1978-79), 
and the Indiana Pacers (1979-80). Following his profes- 
sional career, he returned to Richmond as an assistant 
coach at the University of Richmond before moving to 
Boston University, first as an assistant coach and then as 
head coach. Under Kuester, BU played to a 16-13 record 
in 1983-84 and a semifinal finish in the ECAC North 
Atlantic Conference, followed by a 15-15 record in 
1984-85, which included a spot in the ECAC final. His 
team missed an NCAA tournament berth by only one 
point, losing to Northeastern 68-67. 

But when GW came calling this spring, Kuester ac- 
cepted. ‘There are a couple of reasons why I took the job 
at GW,” he said. ‘‘First, it’s a great academic institution, 
so I can be sure the kids have an opportunity to get one of 
the best educations possible. Second, this is an area where 
basketball is a primary sport. People are well educated in 
basketball; everybody knows about every college and even 
the high schools. And third, the people at George Wash- 
ington impress me so much, from President Elliott and 
Steve Bilsky to the whole faculty and staff. It would have 
been hard not to come here,”’ he said. 
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“Also,” he added, ‘‘I thought it would be nice to be 
closer to home (Richmond) which is just an hour and a 
half away. My family can now see us play, which is impor- 
tant to me.” 

With the 1985-86 season here, across campus everyone 
wonders what kind of coach Kuester will be and where he 
will take GW’s program. At the start of last season under 
Coach Gerry Gimelstob, GW basketball was gaining 
ground on the road to Eastern prominence. It had been 
nine years since a GW team had won at least 20 games 
(20-7 in 1975-76), but the 1984-85 season began amid 
hopes for a possible Atlantic 10 championship, a top 20 
national ranking and a bid to the NCAA tournament. 
When April came, however, Coach Gimelstob resigned 
after a 14-14 season. 

Still striving for GW’s Eastern prominence, Kuester’s 
style may contrast with that of his sometimes fiery 
predecessor. His background suggests that, through a 
calm exterior, Kuester will preach that his players be men- 
tally tough and believe in themselves. He will stress that 
players will meet goals only through working hard and be- 
ing on top of their game. Attitude will be very important. 

“Very demanding but very fair,” is how Assistant 
Coach Rodney Johnson described his style. ‘‘He treats his 
players like he wanted to be treated as a player,” he said. 
Johnson coached with Kuester at BU and joined the GW 
staff this spring. ‘‘He appreciates the little things a player 
might do—drawing a charge, making an assist, making a 
steal,” Johnson said. Little things that can turn a game 
around because a player is alert and hustling. The type of 
little things John Kuester did so well as a player. 

Through the example he set during his career, Kuester 
likely will convey a feeling that his teams can compete and 
win without sacrificing their dignity and class. That per- 
haps, the old saying is wrong—Nice guys don’t finish last. 

“As silly as that sounds, that was important to me,” 
said Athletic Director Steve Bilsky. ‘‘He’s a nice guy. The 
staff, alumni, faculty, the kids on the team will all like 
him. He’s a good ambassador for the program and for the 
school, and he can talk with you about things that have 
nothing to do with basketball.”’ 

As for Kuester’s youth, Bilsky said age was not a signif- 
icant factor. 

“As athletic director, one of the things you look for is 
who were his role models? Who did he learn under, not 


just in his adult life but going back as far as you can. And 
it’s a significant plus if someone has played under a Dean 
Smith. You know that if his ears were open, he learned a 
lot. And that stood out in John’s favor.” 

Also, Bilsky added, if you check his record, John Kues- 
ter is an overachiever—in the NBA, in college, even going 
back to high school. He has played close to his potential 
and has had a winning background from solid programs. 
He epitomizes accomplishment through hard work, and 
that sets a good example for players to follow. 

‘He understands that in college,” Bilsky said, ‘‘there is 
more to it than just coaching a game. You have to get 
around, shake a lot of hands and meet a lot of people. 
You have to treat kids with respect and be willing to work 
24 hours a day, which is what this job demands.”’ 

Kuester said he was fortunate to have learned the game 
under two fine coaches—Warren Rutledge at Benedictine 
and Dean Smith at North Carolina. Among the basics he 
learned were fundamental basketball, sound condition- 
ing, playing alertly and being mentally tough. And be- 
cause his playing days were recent, Kuester feels being a 
young coach has some advantages. 

“For the GW players, there is probably no experience 
they will have that I also have not had recently. My first 
two years at Carolina, I didn’t start—and that was an ad- 
justment, since I had started on every team I had been 
associated with. But it made me a better person when I 
learned to handle it. I’ve been on winning teams, losing 
teams, teams that should have won but didn’t, teams 
where I started and lost, teams where I didn’t play a 
minute. I can relate to a lot of the experiences and frustra- 
tions players might have.” 

In addition, instead of just teaching his players about 
certain situations, Kuester will be able to show players 
how to make a move, block a shot, give a fake or make a 
steal. After all, the coach is still young enough to be play- 
ing. 

But Kuester won’t do the job alone, and he’s the first to 
admit it. 

“I have the best coaching staff in the country,” he said, 
“assistants that I respect for their knowledge of the game. 
Mike Cohen, Rodney Johnson, Bob MacKinnon—are not 
only great teachers but great people. They’re people who 
will tell me when I’m right or wrong, and that’s impor- 
tant. I’ve got friends on my staff.” 

Since the season is just beginning, it’s too early to tell 
what kind of team GW will field this year; but it might be 
a transitional season. Although skilled in certain posi- 
tions, the team is short on height and ‘‘super athlete” 
ability. But Kuester is pleased with the Colonial chem- 
istry. 

“Talking with each of these young men, I’ve asked 
them how they would define a successful season at George 
Washington—and no one is talking about finishing 4th, 
5th, or 6th in the Atlantic 10—but winning it. You’ve got 
to have that kind of attitude. 

“I want to preach to this team to be mentally tough. 
You are capable of doing things a lot of people don’t ex- 
pect if you have confidence—confidence from within. In 
my junior and senior years in college, we won more games 
because we were mentally tough. In one game against 
Duke, we were down by 8 points with 17 seconds to play 
and we tied the game. That just shows you that you are 
never out of a game. Each time you walk on the floor and 
you look that other guy in the eye, you are ready to take 


“Who would have bet on Villanova beating George- 
town last year, or Chaminade beating some of the great 
teams they have. Sometimes it seems better to be lucky 
than good, but I believe you make your own luck.” O 


David E. Taylor is manager of the GW News Service. 
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This is the story of a GW 
graduate (MAE 68) and 
honorary degree recipient 
(DPS '84) who overcame 
poverty and prejudice to 
become leader of America’s 
largest education 
organization. Meet 


, 


by Terry Lowe-Edwards 


I is a sultry August day in Washington, one week before 
schools around the country open. Dozens of reporters 
fill the National Education Association’s press room to 
capacity. 

NEA President Mary Hatwood Futrell enters the room 
which is crammed with people, television cameras and 
lights; its podium is nearly obscured by microphones and 
wires. Futrell’s opening statement to the press—‘‘The hir- 
ing of untrained teachers makes a sham out of efforts to 
improve the teaching profession’’—fires a salvo at cities 
and states around the country which have responded to 
teacher shortages by lowering employment standards. 

Next, she entertains questions from reporters, but her 
first questioner uses his time to seemingly offer his own 
observations of education. Quickly sensing her audience’s 
restlessness, Futrell politely but confidently interrupts the 
reporter’s endless quasi-question, ‘‘Do you have a ques- 
tion you want to ask?” 

This is Mary Futrell—no-nonsense, unflappable, 
tough. Undoubtedly, it is her 44 years of no-nonsense, 
unflappable toughness that put her in the driver’s seat of 
the 1.7-million-member NEA, the largest education or- 
ganization in the United States. 

On Sept. 1, Futrell began her second two-year term as 
NEA president. The story of how she weathered her child- 
hood challenges to rise to this auspicious occasion is in- 
deed worth telling. 

She paints a picture of an impoverished past with a gilt- 
edged frame. ‘‘We were dirt poor, but we were also very 
happy.” Her voice and mannerisms clearly illustrating 
determination, Futrell speaks not like the author of a de- 
pressing, hard-luck story as she chronicles her life. Rather 
she speaks like the triumphant winner of a prize fight. 

Born in rural Altavista and raised in the neighboring 
central Virginia city of Lynchburg, Futrell remembers, 
“Everything was against us. I often tell people, if there 
were kids who shouldn’t have made it, we were those 
kids.” 

Futrell’s father died early in her life, forcing her mother 
to routinely put in 18-hour days to pay off medical bills 
and keep a roof over her family’s head. ‘We lived in a big 
house we called the ‘pidgeon-box.’ There was a family 
that lived on top, and then there were two families, one on 
each side, and there was a family underneath. So, if you 
could imagine a box...like double tenements.”’ 

And, even though the Hatwood girls—Mary and her 
older sister, Ann—had a roof over their heads, keeping 
food on the table was an entirely different matter. Futrell 
recalls, ‘‘...the people next door would always cook big 
meals, and we would often eat with them.’’ Mary and 
Ann took it in stride however, and they still chuckle over 
one of their favorite delicacies, ‘‘West Virginia Steak,” 
their coined epicurean term for bologna. 

While Futrell has been busy making her mark on educa- 
tion, it is no doubt some childhood experiences which led 
her to be active in both the civil rights and women’s rights 
movements as well. 

“By the time I was 12 or 13, we were going to North 
Carolina to work for private families in the summer to try 
to earn money....we would drive from Lynchburg to 
North Carolina, and there was no place for us to stop and 
eat because we were colored....I remember the people for 
whom we would work would have to go in and get the 
food and bring it out because we couldn’t go in and get the 
food ourselves.”’ 

It should not be surprising that Futrell, an educator for 
two decades, also has vivid memories of school. She 
entered school around the age of 3 “‘because my parents 
didn’t have the money for babysitters. So, the school was 
willing to let me come and just be there.”’ 

When she officially entered school at age 5, Futrell 
remembers her mother insisting that homework be on the 
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table when she returned from work every day. “I can 
remember having spelling bees with my mother, who, by 
the way, was a drop-out. She dropped out of school when 
she was in the sixth grade to help take care of her younger 
sisters and brothers because her parents died before she 
was ten. But, she always liked school....So, she really em- 
phasized education with us.” 

Academia apparently was not Futrell’s only consuming 
passion. She was anxious to show school spirit, but she 
learned that desire had a price tag too. Instead of allowing 
her poverty-striken lifestyle to stand in the way, Futrell 
and her sister came up with a clever solution. ‘‘We became 
cheerleaders because we couldn’t afford to pay to go to 
the games, and the cheerleaders would get in free!’’ 

Futrell also has fond memories of her teachers. ‘‘They 
were teachers who believed in me as a student...who be- 
lieved that I had potential. And they were teachers who 
basically said, ‘We’re going to help you all we can, but 
you’ve got to help yourself. We’re not going to let you be 
a backslider.’... They set the standards—high. They knew 
my family situation. But that didn’t stop them from insist- 
ing that I meet the standards in their class.’’ These mem- 
ories are the essence of her formula for what makes a 
good teacher today. 

According to one former teacher, Futrell met the stand- 
ards of classroom excellence. Dorothy Obey, Futrell’s 
10th grade English teacher who just retired after 35 years 
of teaching, still remembers Mary Hatwood. She re- 
marks, “I am not at all surprised by her accomplish- 
ments, and I’m being very sincere about it...she was a 
standout.” 

It was these same teachers who encouraged Mary to go 
on to college—a venture she never contemplated because 
of family finances. Yet, teacher support and guidance led 
to scholarship monies enabling her to pursue her bach- 
elor’s degree in business education at Virginia State Col- 
lege. 

She moved to Washington following graduation, and 
had a one-year stint working for the federal government. 
Then, a vacancy in the Alexandria school system in 1963 
finally afforded Futrell the chance to pursue teaching, her 
career dream. It was about that time she began her grad- 
uate studies at GW’s School of Education and Human 
Development, then the School of Education, where she 
earned her master’s degree in 1968. Except for leaves of 
absence to carry out duties as Virginia Education Associa- 
tion president and now her NEA duties, Futrell has taught 
in the Alexandria school system ever since. 

Now married to a fellow educator, Donald Futrell, a 
physical education teacher with the Alexandria school 
system, she never hesitates to give 101 percent of her 
energies to her duties and her beliefs. Futrell says her hus- 
band ‘helps me keep my feet on the ground....One time 
he told some of my NEA colleagues, ‘She’s working too 
hard. Tell her to slow down.’ ”’ 

So, where does this woman—named by Ms. magazine 
as one of 12 Women of the Year for 1985, named by 
Ebony magazine as the outstanding black business and 
professional person for 1984 and named by Ladies’ Home 


Journal as one of the country’s top 100 women—get her 
drive? “I like what I do....I believe in Mary. I believe in 
what I do. I believe in people. I don’t believe that you 
simply sit back and reap the benefits of life without con- 
tributing to life.... This may sound strange but I like work- 
ing....I would be extremely bored just sitting around....1 
work to release frustration.” 

Her goals for the remainder of her NEA presidency 
may sound lofty, but her sincere determination makes 
them appear conquerable. Continuing to maintain the 
NEA as ‘ʻa strong, viable organization” is just one agen- 
da item. 

She’d also like to make a positive dent in the drop-out 
problem. ‘‘I think part of my interest has to do with who I 
am and my background, realizing that I very well could 
have been one of those young people.” 

She acknowledges that her desire to upgrade classroom 
standards almost guarantees the unfolding of a paradox. 
She realizes that as the work gets tougher, more students 
may hit the streets rather than the books. ‘‘But, I think 
that we are making a serious mistake if we don’t realize 
when you raise the standards you have to help those 
young people who are marginal.”’ 

One of her most vocal crusades has been to upgrade the 
teaching profession. ‘‘I think that teachers are probably 
the most misunderstood and mistreated professionals in 
the country.” 

The catalyst for such changes, she is convinced, lies in 
political astuteness on the part of all educators. ‘‘Out of 
necessity we must be involved in the political arena.... 
Sometimes the members (of the NEA) get a little nervous 
and say, ‘Maybe we shouldn’t be involved in politics.’ 
And, I say, ‘We will get out of politics when politics gets 
out of education.’ ” 

A poster outside her office illustrates this assertion. It 
reads: ‘‘It will be a great day when our schools get all the 
money they need, and the Air Force has to hold a bake 
sale to buy a bomber.”’ 

Futrell calls Department of Education Secretary Wil- 
liam Bennett ‘‘a real enigma.’’ While finding him ‘‘very 
bright and very articulate,” she admits being puzzled by 
what appears to be a hazy agenda for his department. 

Can unionism and the movement toward teacher pro- 
fessionalization peacefully co-exist? Futrell nods affirma- 
tively. “This country is all about being organized...and 
supportive of issues....Is it unprofessional to strike? I 
don’t think so. People might not like it, including the peo- 
ple who are doing it....But I think the other question we 
have to ask is, ‘Do we stay and continue to work under 
what are often times oppressive and totally unsatisfactory 
conditions?’ ”’ 

Perhaps the most vivid portrait of Mary Futrell comes 
from a story recounted by Virginia Education Asssocia- 
tion President Brenda Cloyd about a visit Futrell paid to 
her Altavista home. Cloyd explains that the school system 
asked Futrell to come to speak to the elementary school 
students. ‘She really got the children to open up to her. 

“One child had great difficulties because her mother 
was an alcoholic, and there was fear the child was being 
abused as well. So, they asked Mary to talk to this child.” 
Cloyd explains that a network camera crew had accom- 
panied Futrell because they were preparing a profile on 
her. But, she stopped them long enough to speak to this 
youngster privately. ‘‘She talked to the child, and got her 
to open up a little bit. This happened right before Easter 
vacation, After vacation, this little girl came back to 
school with the biggest smile on her face, clutching a per- 
sonal letter from Mary. That’s why Mary Futrell is so 
special.” O 


Terry Lowe-Edwards is manager of publicity for GW’s 
Office of News and Public Affairs. 
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A typical summer for many 
students includes working 
at the shore, traveling Ged 
abroad or just ‘‘hanging 
out” at home. But what 
about their professors? 
When not devoting time 
and energy to students, 
what do they do with their 
summer months? 

We asked them. What 
follows are vignettes from 
five GW professors on 


by Anne N. Suydam 


A official Maori Welcome and an Australian sheep 
ranch barbecue were two events from Professor of 
Education Dorothy Moore’s summer. She and 15 mas- 
ter’s and doctoral students spent three weeks studying 
education and culture in New Zealand and Australia. 
Moore heads the international education program and 
has taken students to various countries for field studies 
since 1979. 

Her group met with educators at all levels of educa- 
tion—from the Ministry of Education to pre-school 
teachers. After completing the study-tour, she feels they 
had a comprehensive overview of the two countries’ edu- 
cational systems. 

The Rotorua Girls High School in New Zealand was 
one stop and it was here that Moore’s group received the 
Maori Welcome (performed by the school’s girls and local 
high school boys). The Maoris are the original inhabitants 
of New Zealand and presently comprise 7 percent of the 
total population. 

“We arrived in the hall for our meeting and were 
greeted by a ‘warrior’ with a spear. In the Maori culture, 
visitors arrive in war until they prove they have come in 
peace. The warrior threw down a laurel branch and when 
a gentleman in our group picked it up, the warrior turned 
his spear upside down signifying welcome.” A dance by 
an entire troupe of Maori students followed, with the 
welcome lasting about 40 minutes. 

“Influence of the Maori culture is presently taking 
place in the educational system; the present generation 
feels that the language and culture are being lost and they 
are much too important to lose,” Moore explains. The 
New Zealand Maori Arts and Crafts Institute was created 
to save the Maori arts and teachings. 

Sydney, Melbourne and Canberra were some of the 
Australian cities Moore and her students visited. Outside 
of Canberra, the group enjoyed an afternoon at a ranch 
and saw sheep shearing. ‘‘I think the most exciting thing 


The ‘‘Maori Welcome’’—a tradition from 
the other side of the world greeted 
Dorothy Moore. 3 
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was visiting with the hundreds of wild kangaroos living on 
the ranch. They are relatively tame and we could go up 
and feed them; they stood approximately four to five feet 
tall,” Moore recalls. 

From the professional standpoint, the group learned 
much about the educational systems of the two countries 
and enjoyed experiencing the cultures first hand. From 
start to finish, they traveled 22,686 total miles—with 35 
hours alone spent on the return trip. After touching down 
at Dulles, Moore says that the group needed two weeks’ 
recuperation before meeting to discuss the trip! 


ob Gustafson has very little spare time these days— 

restoring his Capital Hill townhouse occupies almost 
every free minute. Gustafson bought the house in 1983, 
intending to restore it to the original 1860 design. The 
physical labor is almost a type of therapy...1 have to look 
at it that way or else I’d go crazy,” he says. 

“Restoration does not require an incredible amount of 
imagination, per se, because I am putting things back the 
way they were—I don’t have to invent new ideas,” says 
Gustafson, assistant professor of communication and 
theatre. So what exactly does his project entail? 

“Well,” he replies, “You must have limited projects; 
my policy is to take it room by room. I concentrate on the 
interior decorating and professionals handle the plumbing 
and electrical work.” 

One day while working on the outside, Gustafson was 
approached by a man who had lived in the house as a child 
and they found the man’s initials carved in a wall about a 
foot and half off the floor. Gustafson explained that since 
the 1920s, his residence had been a rooming house. Each 
room had been converted into a separate living area, with 
numbers on the door; the tenants shared the kitchen and 
used the living room for storage. It remained a rooming 
house until Gustafson purchased it in 1983. ‘‘Lots of stuff 
doesn’t get done in 63 years!” he says. 


Bob Gustafson’s townhouse: Recreating 
nineteenth-century charm 


“How | spent my s 


Any words of wisdom concerning such an endeavor? “‘I 
look at it as a human psychological project as well as a 
material and economic one. You’ve got to keep a positive 
outlook—it would be too easy to get discouraged. And re- 
member, one room at a time.”’ 


Er mention of South Africa may conjure up images of 
unrest and violence—perhaps it would not be the first 
place a person would visit. However, Stuart Umpleby, as- 
sociate professor of management science, spent two anda 
half months there and says, “‘I never felt in personal dan- 
ger, but I found it stimulating to observe the current situ- 
ation and the attempts at change.” 

Umpleby went to South Africa for two purposes: to see 
aclose friend and to work with professors in the business 
school at the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg. With his friend, he traveled to Capetown, Durbin 
and Zimbabwe, but the educational aspect seems to have 
been paramount. The business school there was in the 
process of starting a doctoral program and Umpleby was 
helping them get it under way. He also was introducing 
ideas that he thinks will make the community develop- 
ment activities of American firms in South Africa more 
effective. 

“The ‘Wits’ Business School conducts a number of 
programs that are contributing to positive social change in 
South Africa,” Umpleby explains. ‘‘They conduct a cer- 
tificate program in industrial relations in which about half 
of those enrolled are labor leaders (usually blacks) and 
half are executives (usually whites). The course reviews 
how to organize, conduct and end a strike. A strike is pre- 
sented as a legal, non-violent contest of strength.” He 
continues, ‘‘The executives are told that they must edu- 
cate the police not to beat up picketers. Black labor unions 
have been legal in South Africa for only six years. One of 
the instructors was banned for several years for his organ- 
izing activities.” 


In Africa, it was office hours alfresco for 
Stuart Umpleby. 


uminer vacation” 


Umpleby also is enthusiastic about the Center for 
Developing Business, which is associated with the bus- 
iness school and which provides consulting services to 
black-owned businesses. He explains that ‘‘the Center 
also manages the Junior Achievement program for all of 
South Africa. This is a program for high school students 
in which the students create and manage their own bus- 
iness during a period of about three months. Half of the 
students involved in each company are black and half are 
white.” 

Umpleby expresses surprise at the obsession the coun- 
try has with it strife-ridden past: “I think there needs to 
be less remembering of past animosities and more focus- 
ing on future opportunities.” 

All in all, Umpleby feels that progress is being made. 
He says, “The pace of change is intellectually exhil- 
arating. It is similar to the United States in 1968, but the 
intransigence of the government, the brutality of the 
police and the widespread lack of empathy is emotionally 
draining.” 

In summary, he likens his summer to an ‘‘anthropolog- 
ical mountain climb...an effort that tests both one’s self 
and one’s understanding.” 


A. contents remained behind when the establishment, 
started in the 1790s, closed its doors in 1933. The Stab- 
ler-Leadbeater Apothecary Shop stands on South Fairfax 
Street in Alexandria, Va., and is an ‘‘amazing treasure 
trove,” according to Pamela Cressey, Alexandria’s city 
archaeologist and GW adjunct assistant professor of an- 
thropology and American civilization. 

Cressey and 14 students from the GW Field School in 
Historic Archaeology spent eight days this summer 
excavating the basement ‘‘in order to find important 
things for future work,” she explains. With the shop 
closed off, most of the items on the street level and upper 
floors were found intact: bottles with the original labels; 


Not fizz but root beer “‘SIZZ’’—among 
the supplies Pam Cressey found in old 
Alexandria apothecary shop 


boxes with little drawers containing spices, roots and 
dried ingredients, like ‘‘Dragon’s Blood,” for mixing 
medicines; and soda fountain bottles with the motto, 
“SIZZ—Good to Drink.” 

“No one had been in the basement since 1933 but even 
then it was only a basement. We had to clear out the space 
and sweep away about 4 inches of soot left on everything 
from a coal burning stove. As we dug in the basement’s 
earthen floor, we cleaned the found objects right out on 
the street and the public was fascinated with the work.” 

The public was so interested that the students set up a 
blackboard and bulletin board to announce the ‘‘find of 
the day,” displayed numbered objects in a case and dis- 
tributed flyers about their work and the apothecary shop. 

Two students researched the history of the apothecary 
shop: one part (107 South Fairfax St.) was built in 1774, 
the other side (105 South Fairfax St.) was built about 
1819. The property was consolidated by Edward Stabler, 
a Quaker, as an addition to his drug business. Upon 
Stabler’s death, the shop was taken over by his son-in- 
law, John Leadbeater, until the Civil War, at which time 
his son and grandson consecutively continued the business 
until 1933. Large numbers of original ledgers, letters and 
business documents were found, as were some Quaker 
meeting minutes. Cressey’s group learned that this is one 
of the most complete 19th century apothecary shops yet 
found in America. 

Cressey has been with the City of Alexandria for eight 
years and explains, ‘‘We are the first community in the 
nation to establish an archaeology program within the city 
governmental structure. Preservation and public educa- 
tion is so important for this city because there is so much 
history available at our finger tips. Alexandria shows how 
archaeology can actually be a part of the contemporary 
community.”’ 

The excavated objects can be viewed in the Archae- 
ology Museum of the Alexandria Torpedo Factory Arts 


Ruins can be breathtaking, as are these 
photographed by Bill Pucilowsky in 
Taormina, Italy. 


Center, and the original contents are still on display in the 
Apothecary Shop. 


Bi. Pucilowsky poignantly touched the past while in 
Italy this summer. As assistant professor of com- 
munication and theatre, Pucilowsky’s expertise is cos- 
tume and set design, and he went to Italy to study Greek 
theatre ruins. 

In Taormina, south of Sicily, he visited a well-preserved 
theatre still used for productions today. ‘‘The Greeks 
built the theatres, the Romans refurbished them, and the 
Saracens destroyed them,” he explains. 

It was this part of history that allowed his first glimpse 
into the past. ‘‘You could see a combination of the stone 
steps added along the way, as well as the stepped hillside 
where the stones had deteriorated or been destroyed and 
not replaced. Looking at the ruins was like peeling back 
the layers of time—it gave me a strong sense of that 
period,’’ Pucilowsky says. 

His second experience was more emotional. ‘‘I’m half 
Italian,” Pucilowsky says, ‘‘and my grandfather was 
raised in a small town just south of Salerno. Two nieces of 
my grandfather’s, now in their 80s, live in the house where 
my grandfather was born. After many questions and di- 
rections, I found my way to their home and with the aid of 
a neighbor, communicated my relationship to them.’’ The 
women have very little, living in a two room dwelling that 
at one time housed eight to ten people. But because he was 
family, Pucilowsky was welcomed into their home. “‘It 
was incredible... was basically a stranger but still family. 
They were crying when I left, it was very moving.” 

From theatre ruins to discovered family to buying fab- 
rics in Sicily, Pucilowsky sums up his three weeks with a 
grin, “Of course, the food is always good.” 0 


Anne N. Suydam is a newswriter in GW’s Office of News 


and Public Affairs. 
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Inset: Bill Pucilowsky and two newly-discovered 
aunts—Vicenzia and Antoinetta Cozintino—pause 
in the doorway of the ladies’ home. 
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Growth and Change: Career Services 


Center 1985 


In the mid-1940s, with World War II coming toa 
close, the director of GW’s Veteran’s Affairs 
Office, Leonard Vaughan, became Personnel 
Director and was responsible for the non-aca- 
demic personnel function, the Psychological 
Clinic and student placement. Today those 
functions are managed by three separate depart- 
ments, one of which is the Career Services 
Center. Over the years, the Career Services 
Center has grown, moved into new quarters and 
changed in other ways as well—today focusing 
on career development and planning, job search 
techniques and new services for students and 
alumni. We spoke with the director of the Career 
Services Center, Kathy Sims, for an update on 
CSC’s changes. 


Q: There have been many changes at CSC in re- 
cent years. How did they come about? 


A: Well, in November ’81, when I became CSC 
director, we began to develop a statement of 
purpose to provide the framework for our serv- 
ices to students, alumni and employers. We in- 
cluded employers because we are not just a serv- 
ice for students and alumni. So, we evaluated the 
needs of our clients, the services then offered, 
and from that designed a model, and decided 
which services would be deleted, added, up- 
dated and upgraded. Our statement of purpose 
evolved after about a year of this initial assess- 
ment process. 


Q: So what is the statement of purpose? 


A. We have two major purposes. The first is to 
promote effective career planning and decision- 
making by GW students and alumni. The second 
purpose is to teach job search techniques and to 
facilitate contacts between students/alumni and 
prospective employers. 


Q: How have your services changed? 


A: First, we looked at the method of delivering 
our services. For instance, we recognized that 
one-to-one servicing, directly responding to each 
person’s request, was something we could do— 
but not necessarily at the counselor’s level, since 
there are only three counselors. Thus, we tapped 
the professionalism of our entire staff by ap- 
pointing ‘‘service coordinators.” 

Another good example of a change in the de- 
livery of our services would be JOBLINE, in- 
troduced in July 1984 to replace the Job Oppor- 
tunities Bulletin (J.O.B.), a weekly list of job 
vacancies which had become too costly to pro- 
duce and mail. JOBLINE, CSC’s newest service, 
highlights full-time, degree-requiring positions 
on a taped 24-hour telephone call-in line. The 
JOBLINE features three different tapes each 
week with approximately twenty jobs per tape. 
More than 4,600 calls were made to the JOB- 
LINE—676-8636—in fiscal year 84-85, and 2,643 
positions were listed on the JOBLINE tapes. 
We're pleased with service, which is very cost ef- 
fective and also is particularly useful for alumni 
unable to visit the center. So, the service itself 
has continued, but the delivery has changed. We 
also consolidated much of the career material we 
provide students and alumni into a 52-page 
Guide to Career Services, which provides an 
overview of our services and instructional infor- 
mation on job search strategies, effective inter- 
viewing with samples of resumes and cover let- 
ters, as well as thoughts on career decision- 
making. 

Q: What other changes have evolved? 


A: Changing the image of GW in the minds of 
employers was an important challenge. We 
found that when we asked many employers, 
“Why aren’t you interested in our graduates?” 
they responded, ‘‘Well, I’ve never been suc- 
cessful any time I’ve tried to recruit at GW. They 
all work for the federal government.” Em- 
ployers had this image of our graduates as older 
people already established in careers, just getting 
a graduate degree at GW so they could move up 
the GS scale. Other employers lacked any 
knowledge of our programs and graduates. So 
we undertook a plan to market our graduates. 


Kathy Sims 


Now, we promote GW programs, graduates, 
and along with that, our services to employers 
and, where originally all of our recruiting efforts 
were handled by a temporary part-time clerk, to- 
day we have a full-time employer relations coor- 
dinator managing our employer outreach and 
campus interviewing programs and serving as 
contact person for employers and recruiters. 


Q: Your new facilities also must have helped 
change the center’s image? 


A: Yes, we moved to the new space in the Aca- 
demic Center in June 1982. We have modern, at- 
tractive offices and interview rooms, all of which 
has certainly improved our image with 
employers, students and alumni. 


Q: What other services or projects have you been 
working on? 


A: In August 1983, the center launched a pilot 
program with the School of Government and 
Business Administration Alumni Association. 
The SGBA Alumni Referral Network was de- 
signed to match current students and recent 
graduates with experienced alumni willing to 
share career information. The SGBA Alumni 
Association publicized the program to its mem- 
bers, soliciting their participation. The center 
responded to interested alumni with a detailed 
description of the referral network and a data- 
gathering card. This project has been successful, 
and we are working on expanding it throughout 
the university; it is something that would benefit 
alumni on a universal scale. We will seek the 
cooperation of all the alumni in the area and 
around the country as the project progresses. 


Q: Any other services? 


A: Our resume referral, a very important service 
for alumni, is made possible because of new 
computer capabilities. Our database system has 
been designed to match employer needs and re- 
quirements with clients’ experience and qualifi- 
cations. Alumni who are in hiring positions can 
also use the resume referral, without charge, for 
their staffing needs. 


Q: Do juniors and seniors make up most of your 
clients? 


A: Well, no. In the 1984-85 fiscal year we logged 
over 30,000 visits to the center. Alumni visits 
made up nearly 25 percent of all center visits and 
current graduate visits accounted for 35 percent. 
Juniors and seniors were 6 and 21 percent, re- 
spectively, of overall client visits. As in previous 
years, the full-time job listings were our most 
popular service. In fiscal year 84-85 we made 
80,000 full-time job listings available to students 
and alumni. 


Ed. Note: The Career Services Center welcomes 
calls, letters and visits from alumni. You can 
contact them at the Academic Center, T-509, 
The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20052, (202) 676-6495. 


Alumni in the News 


The ’40s 


Emilie A. Black, BS ’42, MD ’45, has been 
elected to the National Board of the Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. Now retired, Black was 
assistant director of the National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences for Clinical Research 
from 1978 to 1984 and earlier was a member of 
the attending advisory staff at Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 


Kenton L. Harris, MA °43, a consultant in food 
loss prevention, has completed a two-month 
consulting assignment with the Asociacion de 
Productores de Ciclo Corto de Quevedo in 
Quevedo, Ecuador, as a volunteer executive with 
the International Executive Corps. 


James A. Lenfestey, BA 748, is currently a Cir- 
cuit Judge of the State of Florida Judiciary at 
Tampa and a member of the adjunct business 
law faculty at Hillsborough Community Col- 
lege. He is also a former Chief Judge of the 13th 
Judicial Circuit, where he received the Hillsbor- 
ough County Bar Association’s 1983 Outstand- 
ing Jurist Award. 


The University of Rochester has promoted Irv- 
ing L. Spar, BS °47, to senior associate dean of 
the University of Rochester School of Medicine 
and Dentistry. Spar is responsible for programs 
leading to advanced degrees in basic biomedical 
sciences. 


The ’50s 


James J. Bierbower, LLM ’54, has been re- 
elected to the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society, a national organization 
for improvement of the courts. Bierbower is an 
adjunct professor of law at Georgetown Law 
School and practices in Washington, D.C. 


The Operations Research Society of America 
and the Institute of Management Sciences have 
awarded John R. Edmonds, BS ’56, the 
prestigious John von Neumann Theory Prize. 
Edmonds is professor of mathematics at the 
University of Waterloo in Canada. 


Ralph C. Geigle, EdD ’50, has received the 
Reading, Pa., Rotary Club’s ‘‘Service Above 
Self” award. 


Sigma Chi Fraternity has presented the 1984-85 
Significant Sig Award to Wilson P. Hurley, LLB 
51, for his successful career as a western land- 
scape artist. The Significant Sig Award is Sigma 
Chi’s highest professional honor. 


PNC Financial Corp. has appointed John 
Nicoll, BA °58, vice president and associate 
regulatory counsel. Nicoll previously worked for 
Equimark Corporation and Equibank as execu- 
tive vice president, general counsel and secre- 
tary. 


Lawrence M. Prescott, MS ’59, PhD ’66, has 
been included in the 1985-86 Who’s Who in the 
World for his efforts in assisting the govern- 
ments of India, Thailand and Indonesia in the 
control of cholera and diarrheal diseases. 
Prescott’s first love, however, is writing, and he 
is currently a free-lance medical journalist who 
writes for more than 25 publications. 


The 60s 


Armstrong World Industries, Inc., has chosen 
Claude L. Beaudoin, LLB ’61, as assistant 
secretary of the company and associate general 
counsel for patent and trademark affairs. He 
joined Armstrong in 1981 as a senior patent at- 
torney. 


Gloria F. Golbert, BA ’62, was chosen for a 1985 
“Women at Work” award by the Council of 
Working Women. The Council recognized her 
work as director of the Women in Computer 
Science Program at the University of Denver. 


The National Association for Women Deans, 
Administrators, and Counselors has awarded a 
citation to Elizabeth P. Hickman, MA 66, EdD 
*79, honoring her career of leadership and serv- 
ice in education. Hickman was counseling center 
director and associate dean for counseling and 
residence life at Marymount College of Virginia 
from 1974 until her retirement in June 1984. 


Who’s Who in American Law? Mordecai C. 
Johnson, LLM ’61. His 26-year career as an at- 
torney has included appointments as an attor- 
ney-advisor to federal and state agencies and a 
four-year term on the Florence, S.C., city coun- 
cil. In recognition of these and other achieve- 
ments, Johnson is listed in the fourth edition of 


SEE Se a ee a 
Just How Well Do YOU Know the Campus... 


GW Times thought it might be interesting to 
quiz our audience, old and new, on some of the 
sights on campus. Our roving photographer 
spent an afternoon (amidst some strange stares) 


trying to capture on film a mix of details to pro- 
duce this photo quiz. So, give it your best shot 
and good luck! (Answers are on page 13....but 
no peeking!) 
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Marquis’ Who’s Who in American Law. He 
received his JD from Howard University and is a 
member of the South Carolina and District of 
Columbia bars. 


John D. Kenny, MD ’68, has joined the Infant 
Intensive Care staff of St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical Center, Madison, Wis., as director of 
perinatal medicine. Kenny was previously direc- 
tor of nurseries at Temple University Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 


Army Gen. Robert C. Kingston, MS ’69, is now 
commander of the U.S. Army Central Com- 
mand, MacDill Air Force Base, Fla. He has 
responsibility for U.S. military activities in a 
19-country area extending from Pakistan to 
Egypt, including Jordan and the Arabian Penin- 
sula, and south from Egypt to Kenya, including 
five nations in eastern Africa. 


Mary Lincer, BA ’67, English teacher and direc- 
tor of drama for St. Anselm’s Abbey School in 
Washington, D.C., was among 35 high school 
teachers from all over the country selected to 
participate in ‘“‘Shakespeare: The State of the 
Art.” The five-week institute is administered by 
the University of Maryland’s Center for Ren- 
aissance and Baroque Studies for the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 


Charles B. Reed, BSP 63, MAE ’64, EdD ’70, is 
now chancellor of the State University System of 
Florida. Reed, who previously served as chief of 
staff to Florida governor Bob Graham, showed 
early promise at GW, where he was a tenured 
faculty member at 28. 


Johnston, Lemon & Co., one of the oldest in- 
vestment firms in the Washington area, has 
named David G. Speck, BA ’67, MAE ’68, EdD 
*73, senior vice president and director of training 
and recruitment. Speck has worked for the firm 
since 1981, most recently as first vice president 
and sales manager. 


Owen W. Wells, JD ’68, is the current president 
of the Cumberland County Bar Association. He 
is a partner in the Portland, Maine, law firm, 
Perkins Thompson Hinckley & Keddy. Wells is 
also president of the board of trustees of the 
Portland Museum of Art and chairman of the 
President’s Advisory Council of the University 
of Maine and Westbrook College. 


Lundquist McCaslin 


The ’70s 


Maynard H. Benjamin, MSA ’77, has been 
named Active Member of the Year by the 
Greater Washington Society of Association Ex- 
ecutives, the largest regional group of associa- 
tion executives in the United States. Benjamin is 
currently vice president and treasurer of the En- 
velope Manufacturers of America. 


Steven R. Corwin, BA °75, has been elected an 
Assistant Vice President of Irving Commercial 
Corporation. Corwin was previously an ex- 
ecutive of Security Pacific Business Credit, Inc. 


Lewis C.D. Crenshaw, MAE ’70, EdD °73, has 
become a member of the Board of Visitors at 
Coppin State College in Baltimore, Md. Cren- 
shaw is a professor of education at the University 
of the District of Columbia. 


Lt. Col. Terrence T. Cunningham ITI, MHC '74, 
is now director of resources, Office of the 
Surgeon, Military Airlift Command, Scott Air 
Force Base, Belleville, Ill. 


After 20 years as a staff writer/editor for Na- 
tional Geographic, in 1984 Louis de la Haba, 
MA ’77, moved across the river to Educational 
Challenges, Inc., an educational development 
company in Alexandria where he was this year 
promoted to senior editor. 


John A. Dimling, JD ’77, has become group 
director of planning and development of the 
Media Research Group of the A.C. Nielsen 
Company. Dimling previously worked as ex- 
ecutive director of the Electronic Media Rating 
Council. 


Navy Senior Chief Petty Officer Donald W. 
Douglass, AS °76, has been awarded a Navy 
Achievement Medal. He received the decoration 
for superior performance while serving as the 
medical department representative and radiation 
health officer aboard the USS Sam Houston 
from November 1984 to February 1985. 


Owens-Illinois, Inc. has appointed R. Bruce 
Foster, MSA ’73, director of investor relations 
and a vice president of the corporate staff. 
Foster has been with Owens-Illinois since 1972. 


Assistant Professor Marvin S. Katzman, MBA 
74, DBA ’81, is the new assistant dean for 
undergraduate programs in the School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration at GW. 
Katzman, who joined the university in 1978, is 
the co-author of Study Guide to Accompany 
Management, sixth edition (with Carlene 
Sawyer). 


Jean Kirshenbaum, BA "74, is currently assistant 
director-corporate communications for Conrail. 


Golbert Kingston 


Kirshenbaum supervises Conrail’s internal pub- 
lications and production staff, writes speeches 
for senior Conrail executives, and oversees video 
and film projects. 


Park-Ohio Industries, one of the largest inde- 
pendent producers of natural gas in Ohio, has 
promoted Glenn S. Krassen, BA 77, to corpor- 
ate counsel and assistant to the president. 
Krassen is responsible for all of the company’s 
legal activities. 


Kenneth A. Krems, BA ’74, has become a part- 
ner in the Boston law firm of Shaevel, Shaevel & 
Gittes. 


The Atlantic Research Corporation has pro- 
moted Aaron J. Larkins, MIA ’71, to vice presi- 
dent. Larkins formerly served as general mana- 
ger, electronics and communications division. 


How do you teach private enterprise? Richard 
O. Lundquist, DBA ’74, a professor of business 
administration at the State University of New 
York College at Fredonia since 1972, won a 
$7,500 award this year for his creative approach 
to teaching business. Lundquist received one of 
18 Leavey Awards for Excellence in Private En- 
terprise Education sponsored by the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa. An organ- 
izational development expert, Lundquist be- 
lieves in first-hand experience and a non-tradi- 
tional, experimental approach to educating 
young business people. 


Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia promoted 
James B. McCaslin, MBA '72, to executive vice 
president from his former position as vice presi- 
dent and chief operating officer. McCaslin is in 
charge of Episcopal’s day-to-day operation. 


John J. McGonagle, LLM ’71, is listed in the 
fourth edition of Who’s Who in American Law. 
Also an economist and author, McGonagle 
serves as vice president of the Helicon Group 
Ltd., and a vice president and member of the 
board of trustees of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Behavioral Economics. In 1982 and 
1983 he served on President Reagan’s Grace 
Commission. 


Franklin and Marshall College has appointed 
Lauris A. McKee, BA ’72, assistant professor of 
anthropology. In 1982-83 McKee, who holds a 
doctorate from Cornell, was a Fulbright Senior 
Fellow in Ecuador. 


Encik Din Merican, MBA ’70, is now director, 
corporate affairs and planning for the group of 
Malaysian companies known as Sime Darby. He 
is responsible for all planning for Sime Darby. 


Richard T. Merk, MA 74, is the new executive 
director of Forbes Metropolitan Health Center 


iD 


Benjamin 


Ricca 


in Wilkinsburg, Pa. Prior to joining Forbes 
earlier this year, Merk held administrative man- 
agement positions at Suburban General Hospital 
in Pittsburgh from 1973 until 1985. 


Champion International Corporation, a leading 
paper and forest products company, has named 
Thomas L. Morgan, AS ’74, director, planning 
and analysis. Morgan has worked for Champion 
since 1976. 


The California Medical Association has ap- 
pointed William F. Mullins, BS ’70, MBA ’73, a 
senior vice president with responsibility for its 
financial and business management. The Cali- 
fornia Medical Association is the nation’s largest 
state medical society. 


Brent A. Neiser, BA 76, is now director of 
governmental affairs for the Institute of Cer- 
tified Financial Planners. Neiser lives in Lit- 
tleton, Colo., near the Institute’s Denver head- 
quarters. 


Jane Whittlesey North, MAT ’75, is now the ex- 
ecutive director of the Columbia Historical Soci- 
ety. She most recently was a program manager 
with the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, working with museum and historic organ- 
izations across the country. From 1975 to 1980, 
North worked with the American Association of 
Museums. 


Thomas L. Osborne, BA ’70, has become the ex- 
ecutive director of the Southeastern Independent 
Oil Marketers Association. Osborne previously 
served as the executive vice president of the 
Virginia Society of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. 


Ronald Rabbu, MSA ’78, a program analyst for 
the U.S. Office of Personnel Management, re- 
cently earned the American Compensation As- 
sociation’s Certified Compensation Professional 
designation. 


The California Container & Display Co. has 
named Douglas L. Rawson, BA °76, president 
and chief executive officer. Rawson joined the 
firm in 1983 as vice president, sales. 


Gregory J. Ricca, BA ’70, has become vice presi- 
dent, counsel/communications, at Viacom In- 
ternational Inc. Ricca is responsible for the legal 
affairs of Viacom’s Cable Television Division, a 
large multiple cable television system operator, 
and for the Viacom Broadcast Group, which 
consists of four television and eight radio sta- 
tions in major U.S. markets. 


Robert L. Sloan, MAG ’73, is the chief executive 


officer at Sibley Memorial Hospital. Sloan had 
served as executive vice president of Columbia 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


Hospital for Women Medical Center since 1978. 


Karl R. Tague, MHC ’72, has been named presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the Miami 
Valley Hospital in Dayton, Ohio. Tague has 
worked for Miami Valley Hospital since 1975. 


Burmah Oil Shipping, Inc. has appointed Philip 
K. Yachmetz, BA ’78, assistant general counsel. 
Yachmetz, a specialist in international and mari- 
time law, is responsible for the legal activities of 
the Burmah Group of Companies’ shipping divi- 
sions worldwide. 


Hawaii Agronomics International, Inc. has ap- 
pointed Anthony M. Zola, BA 70, regional 
manager for Asia. Zola will be responsible for 
formulation, coordination and management of 
public and private sector projects in Asia. 


The ’80s 


Iredell Memorial Hospital, a 215-bed, acute care 
facility in Statesville, N.C., has a new assistant 
chief executive officer. He’s Kevin D. Allan, 
MHS ’85. In his new capacity Allan supervises 
many hospital services, including medical 
records, radiology, emergency department and 
ambulatory surgery, housekeeping and linens, 
physical and respiratory therapy, social services, 
the patient representative program and the chap- 
laincy. A GW employee prior to entering grad- 
uate school here, Allan served as CCEW’s public 
relations representative and as assistant director 
of promotional services for the university’s Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education. 


Erica Weintraub Austin, BA 82, has received a 
Golden Achievement Award from the National 
School Public Relations Association. Austin is 
currently public information officer for the Sun- 
nyvale, Calif., school district. 


Navy Lt. Barbara J. Chadbourne, MSA ’82, has 
been awarded a Navy Achievement Medal. She 
received the decoration for superior perform- 
ance while serving as a manpower requirements 
analyst at the Navy Manpower Engineering 
Center Detachment, San Diego, Calif., from 
September 1981 to October 1984. 


Matt Cohen, BA ’84, is now assistant operations 
manager for Fortress International Corporation 
of Miami, Fla. Cohen previously worked as an 
account executive at FCA Company. 


The Army Achievement Medal is given to sol- 
diers for meritorious service and acts of courage. 
At Fort Sam Houston in Texas, Spec. 6 Michael 
J. Forster, AS 83, received this honor. Forster is 
ahealth physics specialist at Brooke Army Medi- 
cal Center in San Antonio, Texas. 


Gordon J. Glaza, JD ’82, is now the corporate 
trust officer in Bond and Trustee Administration 
in the Hartford headquarters of the Connecticut 
National Bank. Previously Glaza was a trust of- 
ficer for Marquette Bank in Minneapolis. 


“Main Street America and the Third World”’ is 
the new project directed by journalist John Max- 
well Hamilton, PhD ’83, for the Society of Pro- 
fessional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi Founda- 
tion. With nearly a quarter of a million dollars in 
foundation grants, the SPJ, SDX will help news- 
papers and broadcast stations investigate links 
between their communities and Third World na- 
tions. In his current capacity as public affairs of- 
ficer for the World Bank, Hamilton has been in 
on the project from the start, having coor- 
dinated its pilot phase at the Hattiesberg (Miss.) 
American during the fall of 1984. 


Janet G. Kosidlak, MSA ’80, has been named a 
Virginia Woman of Achievement in Govern- 
ment by the Virginia Women Attorneys Associa- 
tion and the Virginia Commission on the Status 
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of Women. She is currently the director of the 
Division of Public Health Nursing of the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Health. 


Mary Kurzeknabe, MBA ’85, followed an in- 
teresting path to health services administration. 
She received her nursing degree from the Univer- 
sity of Delaware in 1979, and later served a one- 
year administrative residency at Episcopal Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. After receiving her MBA at 
GW this year, she begins her new career as the 
executive director of Delaware Valley Cardio- 
vascular Associates. In this capacity she manages 
the Cardiac Catheterization Laboratory at Epis- 
copal Hospital in Philadelphia. 


Alexander L. Nyerges, MA ’82, is now the direc- 
tor of the Mississippi Museum of Art in Jackson, 
Miss. Nyerges was previously the director of the 
DeLand Museum of Art in DeLand, Fla. 


New GW history PhD Frank J. Parisi Jr., MA 
80, PhD ’85, is currently employed as legislative 
research assistant in the New Jersey State Office 
of Legislative Services. 


Deborah J. Rafal, MBA ’81, is the new director 
of finance at the National Telephone Cooper- 
ative Association, a nonprofit association repre- 
senting 450 locally owned and controlled tele- 
phone systems throughout rural and small-town 
America. Since 1975 Rafal has served as a CPA 


for Arthur Andersen & Company, U.S. Air and 
Potomac Electric and Power Company. 


Since he graduated from GW, Russ Ramsey, 
BBA ’81, has worked for the Washington, D.C. 
office of Pitney Bowes, a firm that markets mail- 
ing and copying systems. The company’s top 
sales representative in 1983, he maintained that 
standing in 1984. Both years he outsold more 
than 3,000 other sales representatives. His 
achievements were recognized at the company’s 
annual sales conference in Palm Springs, Calif. 


Michael G. Ryan, MHC ’84, has been promoted 
to administrative director, St. Vincent dePaul 
Community Stewardship Services, Inc., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Margaret D. Sabin, MHC ’83, is now a senior 
consultant on health care with Price Waterhouse 
in Denver, Colo. 


Navy Capt. Frederick R. Sabine, MSA ’81, has 
been named commander of the Fleet Training 
Center in Norfolk, Va. 


Wells Fargo has named Bruce D. Simon, MBA 
*81, a vice president in its trust and investment 
group. Simon has worked for Wells Fargo since 
1981. 


Army Capt. Richard D. Speak, MFS '82, has 
been decorated with the Meritorious Service 
Medal, which is awarded for outstanding non- 
combat achievement or service to the United 
States. 


Valerie L. Thomas, MEA ’85, has become the 
president and chairman of the board of directors 
of the National Technical Association. She is the 
first woman to attain this position in the Associ- 
ation’s 59-year history. 


And...what’s your news? We’re happy to report 
that we continue to hear from record numbers of 
alumni; we get letters from around the nation 
and abroad. Please keep sending us your letters 
and photos; your participation is what makes 
this column the best read section of GWTimes. 
Remember, black and white photos only, please. 
And, although space restrictions sometimes pre- 
vent us from using all the material we receive, we 
give careful consideration to every submission 
concerning career and other accomplishments, 
and we are able to publish the majority of items 
that reach us. Address: GWTimes, George 
Washington University, 705 Gelman Library, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Alumni Authors 


Lydia Bond, EdD ’84, has completed Spanish 
and French editions of An Evaluation of Health 
Programs as well as An Annotated Bibliography 
of Adult Education. All were published by the 
Health Manpower Program, Pan American 
Health Organization in Washington, D.C. 


If you’re interested in the grim topic of ‘‘mega- 
weaponry,” Future Fire: Weapons for the 
Apocalypse provides 259 pages—many il- 
lustrated—of straight talk on the subject. The 
work of Mariana Fitzpatrick, BA ’50 (with co- 
author Ann Marie Cunningham), Future Fire 
makes a frightening case for the authors’ prem- 
ise that the new technology is leading us blindly 
toward a ‘‘push-button’’ nuclear war. (Warner 
Books, Warner Communications Co., New 
York, 1985) 


Recently retired from her career as professor and 
head of the education library at Hunter College 
of the City University of New York, Donna M. 
Hill, BA °48, wrote a novel for young adults 
called First Your Penny. It is the story of a 
teenage boy living in New York City’s East Side 


housing projects and his struggle to find a place 
in the adult world. (Atheneum, New York, 
1985) 


CBS Computer Books has published High Tech 
Hits Home: A Women’s Guide to Household 
Computing by Martha S. Hollis, MBA ’73. 
Hollis is currently an associate professor of deci- 
sion and information sciences in the College of 
Business Administration at the University of 
Central Florida. 


What is a writer? The professional resume puts it 
succinctly: ‘Since 1960 I have been a free-lance 
writer and editor, on a full-time basis, on a part- 
time basis, and always in my spare time while 
employed.” In the process Roy Hoopes, BA 43, 
MA °48, has published more than 25 books and 
some 100 magazine and newspaper articles—and 
fame is finally catching up with him. Three years 
ago Cain, his biography of the late James M. 
Cain, received high critical acclaim, as well as an 
“Edgar” award for the Best Biography of 1982 
from the Mystery Writers Association of Amer- 
ica. This fall has brought prepublication raves 
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for Ralph Ingersoll: A Biography (Atheneum, 
New York, 1985). Ingersoll is a zesty chronicle of 
the dynamic and colorful publishing giant who, 
among other posts, was vice president/general 
manager of TIME Inc. and prime mover in the 
launching of LIFE magazine. Hoopes has not, 
however, eschewed all other pursuits in favor of 
writing; he informs us that he also has a new 
job—director of college relations for Washing- 
ton College in Chestertown, Md. 


The Jack Morton (Who’s He?) Story answers 
the question that’s part of its title. It turns out 
that Jack Morton, BA ’36, is someone we might 
like to know. The son of a North Carolina share- 
cropper, by age 18 Morton was managing an 
850-seat theater. Since then, his life in the enter- 
tainment world hasn’t always been smooth, and 
the book tells all—his successes, failures and 
even disasters. Morton has been friend and con- 
fidant to some of show biz’s most famous 
names, including such luminaries as Bob Hope, 
Jack Benny and George Burns; columnist Art 
Buchwald calls him “‘the ‘Sol Hurok’ of conven- 
tions.” Morton’s story (as told to William 
Fuchs, Vantage Press, New York, 1985) reveals 
much about the man and the business to which 
he’s devoted a lifetime. 


Communicators, politicians, corporate execu- 
tives and teachers are just some of the people 
who might find Managing a Difficult or Hostile 
Audience a helpful handbook. It was written by 
Gordon F. Shea, MA ’61, president of PRIME 
Systems Company, a training and human re- 
source development firm in Beltsville, Md. Since 
presenting controversial issues can be tough, 
Shea shares with his readers techniques for 
handling the presentation of ideas in such a way 
that everyone wins. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1984) 


The place is Edinburgh; the characters, Hugh 
Blair, Alexander Carlyle, Adam Ferguson, John 
Home and William Robertson—all movers and 
shakers of the Scottish Enlightment of the mid- 
1700s. Church and University in the Scottish 
Enlightenment: the Moderate Literati of Edin- 
burgh is a biography of these men, activists who 
wrote books, plays, sermons and pamphlets to 
promote Moderatism, a movement advocating 
Christian Stoicism, civic humanism, social and 
political conservatism, and the tolerant, cosmo- 
politan values of the international Enlighten- 
ment. The author, Richard B. Sher, BA ’70, is a 
professor of history and humanities, and assist- 
ant dean and director of the honors program at 
the New Jersey Institute of Technology. 
(Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 
1985) 


In a series of outstanding reviews, All Fall 
Down: America’s Tragic Encounter with Iran 
(Random House, New York, 1985) has been ac- 
claimed as one of the best and most thorough 
evaluations of the Iranian revolution and the 
hostage crisis by an insider. The book has been 
particularly cited as an examination of how the 
crisis was handled in Washington and why 
American government generally is ill-equipped 
to cope with a major foreign policy crisis. 
Author of All Fall Down is Gary Sick, MA ’70. 
Sick served on the National Security Council 
staff under Presidents Ford, Carter and Reagan 
and was the principal White House aide for Iran 
during the Iranian revolution and the hostage 
crisis. A retired Navy captain who holds a PhD 


from Columbia University, Sick now is with the 
Ford Foundation. 


Mary McGowan Slappey, BA ’47, has published 
a new nonfiction work, The Miracle of Believ- 
ing. The book, which includes some of the au- 
thor’s poetry, focuses on the role of faith in life. 
In addition to The Miracle of Believing, Slappey 
has written other books and numerous articles 
on the topic of faith. (Interspace Books, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1985) 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve was viewed 
during the 19th century as a haven for the city- 
weary, a natural resource deposit for generating 
capital, an arena for hunters, and then as a 
treasure to be safeguarded. In Forever Wild: En- 
vironmental Aesthetics and the Adirondack For- 
est Preserve, Philip G. Terrie, PhD ’79, traces 
the evolution of cultural attitudes toward the 
preserve, from the first 18th century European 
contact with the land to the present. In so doing 
he lays the groundwork for examining the 
changing attitude toward land in other areas of 
the country. Terrie is Assistant Professor of 
English and American studies at Bowling Green 
State University and a book review editor for 
Environmental Review. He was formerly an 
assistant curator for the Adirondack Museum. 
(Temple University Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1985) 


Return, if you dare, to the thrilling yesteryear of 
1973. Nixon and Agnew are still in office. The 
full force of Watergate has yet to be felt. And in 
New York, three young misfits—dropouts from 
college and society—decide to seek instant ‘‘im- 
mortality” by ‘‘kidnapping’’ the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. Achieving Immortality, by Jack Voelpel, 
BA ’48, MA ’50, is fiction, but its message feels 
disconcertingly real. Voelpel uses a sledge- 
hammer—coupled with sometimes freshmanic 
humor—to make points about eroded freedoms, 
but who’s to say his weapon is inappropriate? 
For a book that has its front cover on the back 
and its tongue often in cheek, /mmortality 
nevertheless is a book with a heart—and one that 
clearly intends to be in the right place. (Beekman 
Hill Press, New York, 1985) 


Gregory H. Williams, JD ’71, PhM ’77, PhD 
*82, has recently written two books. The first, 
The Law and Politics of Police Discretion, was 
published by Greenwood Press of Westport, 
Conn., while the second, The Jowa Guide To 
Search and Seizure, will be published as part of 
the University of lowa Continuing Legal Educa- 
tion series later this year. Williams has been pro- 
moted to associate dean and professor of law at 
the University of lowa College of Law; he will be 
a visiting professor at the University of Durham 
in Durham, England, during the 1985-86 aca- 
demic year. 


Alumni Artists 


A career transition from lawyer to filmmaker 
culminated in an Academy Award nomination 
for GW psychology major Lawrence R. Hott, 
BA ’72. His documentary, ‘‘The Garden of 
Eden,” about a Florida wildlife preserve 
threatened by a proposed power plant, was 
nominated this year as ‘‘Best Documentary 
Short.’’ The film has also been honored by the 
American Film Festival, CINE, the San Fran- 
cisco Film Festival and the National Academy of 
Sciences. Hott, who as ‘a VISTA Volunteer in 
Oregon worked as a legal services attorney and 
developed videotapes on the issues his low-in- 


come clients faced, says his career switch came 
naturally: ‘‘It didn’t take long to discover it was 
much more fun to make movies than to spend 
the day in court,” he explains. 


Cynthia J. Little, BA ’67, is the executive pro- 
ducer of ‘‘Lucretia Mott,” a one-hour color film 
on the life of the 19th century abolitionist, peace 
activist and women’s rights advocate. The film, 
scheduled for release for classroom and other 


uses this fall, was made at various Philadelphia” 


historical locations; it is a project of the Phila- 
delphia Area Cultural Consortium. 


An Uncommon Bargain 


You could join Leslie Burka, BA ’72 in art 
history, and participate in one of the few gen- 
uine bargains available today. Burka is 
developing her fine arts skills in a studio course 
at GW for only $35! The Alumni Course 
Audit Program is one of the most popular ac- 
tivities offered by the GW Alumni Relations 
Office; the only eligibility requirement is that 
you be a GW graduate. You may choose from 
a wide range of regular GW courses selected 
for inclusion in the Course Audit Program— 
for only $35 per course. To get in on this 
educational bonanza, or simply to receive 


more information, call the Alumni Relations 
Office at 676-6435. 
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In Memoriam 


Rolland F. Ackerman, BS ’35, May 7, 
Alta, lowa 


Charles B. Anuario, MD ’25, Jan. 20, 

Bay Head, N.J. 

Calvin C. G. Aulisio, PhD ’69, Oct. 10, 1984, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Morris Benson, JD ’37, April 6, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ruth K. Blythe, BA ’29, Dec. 23, 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

Caroline Eleanore Bonham, BA ’23, May 6, 
Killeen, Texas 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, MD ’15, Nov. 9, 1984, 
Asheville, N.C. 

Francis J. Buckley, MD ’29, Feb. 7, 

Floral Park, N.Y. 

Blanche Tabor Burchard, BA ’22, MD ’29, 
April 19, Arlington, Va. 

Hugh D. Butler, MEA ’66, Feb. 21, 
Gautier, Miss. 

John W. Cameron, BA ’49, May 25, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mollie Trout Clark, MAE ’43, Jan. 10, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Jane L. Cox, BAE ’38, Feb. 28, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Hymen J. Doben, MS ’68, March 17, 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Marion Wade (Mrs. Henry Grattan) Doyle, 
Jan. 8, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Thelma Sidle Faragher, BA ’52, March 18, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Harry A. Feldman, BA ’35, MD ’39, Jan. 6, 
Boston, Mass. 


Samuel Feldman, BA ’32, April 5, 
Washington, D.C. 


Maryanna Pleviak Fields, BAE ’55, MAE ’58, 
APC ’63, April 3, Arlington,, Va. 

Morris Freidson, BS ’47, March 2, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Harry A. Gilbert, BA ’25, MD ’29, Dec. 7, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Albert H. Grenadier, BA ’49, JD ’51, March 
29, Alexandria, Va. 


Linda J. Grow, MAE ’73, PhD ’79, Jan. 27, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Howard H. Harris, BA ’65, March 4, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


John L. Haynes, BCE ’30, LLB ’40, April 15, 
Fairfax, Va. 


William Jenner, Att. 30, March 9, 

Belford, Ind. 

Charles V. Laughlin, BA ’30, LLB ’39, Jan. 
29, Lexington, Va. 

Cleo F. Layton, BA ’52, March 30, 
Rockville, Md. 


Dorothy Lord Liner, MAE ’53, March 23, 
Arlington, Va. 


Lavon Parker Linn, MA ’65, May 4, 
Washington, D.C. 


Walter T. McCarthy, LLB ’23, March 18, 
Stuart, Fla. 

Matthew Miller, LLB ’42, March 4, 
Clinton, Md. 

Anthony Montaquila, BA ’26, JD ’27, 
LLM ’29, April 11, Providence, R.I. 
Joseph Patrick Murphy, BA ’49, LLB ’50, 
LLM ’52, May 10, Arlington, Va. 

Julia Ney Nelson, JD *62, April 29, 
Jackson, N.H. 

Frederika Neumann, BA ’15, April 19, 
New York, N.Y. 


Albert E. Neviaser, BA ’52, Feb. 6, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Ivadel Elsie Newlove, BAE ’21, MA ’24, 
March 4, Washington, D.C. 


Gen. Jerome F. O’Malley, MSB ’65, April 20, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Donna J. O’Neal, BA ’84, Nov. 25, 1984, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Jack Pell, BS ’52, MS ’56, March 20, 
Nanticoke, Pa. 

George C. Pendleton, LLM ’51, April 22, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

R. Edward Pidgeon, BSE ’31, Nov. 13, 1984, 
Suches, Ga.w« 


Herbert P. Ramsey, BA ’16, MD ’20, April 6, 
Washington, D.C. 


Max Ratner, JD ’49, March 24, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Andrew H. Reid, MBA ’65, Feb. 1, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Arthur F. Robert, LLB ’27, Jan. 27, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Continued on the next page 


GW Board Chairman Glen A. Wilkinson 


Is Dead at 74 


Glen A. Wilkinson, chairman of the univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees since 1978, died Aug. 
29 in Washington after a brief illness. 

President Elliott expressed his sorrow, say- 
ing ‘‘In his quiet, dignified way, Glen Wilkin- 
son provided the highest quality of leadership 
for George Washington University, and gave 
outstanding service to his profession and our 
community. He was a devoted friend and his 
loss will be deeply felt.” 

Chairman Wilkinson, who joined the GW 
Board via nomination of the General Alumni 
Association in 1975, was a native of Ogden, 
Utah. He received his BS degree from Brigham 
Young University in 1934 and his JD, with 
honors, from GW law school in 1938. Follow- 
ing military service in World War II, he 
reentered private law practice and in 1951 he 
joined in establishing the law firm of Wilkin- 
son, Boyden & Cragun (now Wilkinson, 


Barker, Knauer & Quinn). At the time of his 
death he was of counsel to that firm. 

Long active in alumni affairs, Chairman 
Wilkinson was a past president of the GW 
Law Association; he had also served as a 
member of the GW General Alumni Associa- 
tion Governing Board. In 1965 he received an 
Alumni Achievement Award from GW, and in 
1973 he received a GAA Service Award. In 
1978 he received the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award of the GW Law Association. He was a 
member of the American and Federal Bar 
Associations and served as chairman of 
several committees of the D.C. Bar 
Association. 

Contributions in Chairman Wilkinson’s 
memory may be made to the Glen A. Wilkin- 
son Fund at the University and sent to the 
Development Office, Room 701 Gelman 
Library, GW, Washington, DC 20052. 
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In Memoriam Continued 


George H. Zeutzius, JD ’28, May 3, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Jeannette H. Robison, BA ’34, Dec. 8, Harry J. Strohm, Att. ’62, Feb. 1, Vienna, Va. Mildred Warford, BA ’61, March 20, 


Stowe, Vt. Washington, D.C. 

Matthew A. Stroup Jr., MD ’45, March 6, ; 
Paul Rutheiser, LLB ’28, Dec. 13, Gastonia, N.C. Louis E. Weadon, LLB ’34, March 20, Saul Zukerman, BA ’37, MD ’40, Nov. 27, 
Stuart, Fla. Alexandria, Va. 1984, Baltimore, Md. 


Margaret Randolph Taylor, BS ’10, April 1, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Herman E. Tickel, LLB ’37, Nov. 10, 1984, 


William H. Webb, JD ’25, Feb. 10, 


William J. Sheppard, BA ’50, May 3, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Yosemite National Park, Calif. Faculty /Staff Deaths 


Helen B. Smith, BA ’30, Nov. 27, 1984, 


Arlington, Va. 


George W. Spangler, BA ’27, JD ’33, May 5, 


Silver Spring, Md. 


Elizabeth Orth Steinko, BAE ’34, April 29, 
Rancho Palos Verdes, Calif. 


Kermit Stewart, BSP ’36, March 25, 


Clinton, Md. 


Weldon, N.C. 


Erwin A. Tomaschoff, BA ’57, Feb. 2, 
Glencoe, Ill. 


Dionne Dalton Tupman, Att. ’50, March 28, 


Bethesda, Md. 


Jack E. Waits, BS ’69, Jan. 4, 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Professor Emeritus of English Milton Crane, 
Aug. 12, Washington, D.C. 


Professor Emeritus Frederick H. Gibbs, 
founder and first chairman of the Department 
of Health Care Sciences, ded 9. 


Michael A. Weiss, BA ’70, March 12, 

West Columbia, Texas 

Richard W. Wilkinson, BA ’25, MD ’28, Jan. 
27, Washington, D.C. 

Virginia Custis Winslett, BA ’45, April 2, 
Fairfax, Va. 


William G. Younes, AA ’48, Nov. 27, 1984, 
Washington, D.C. 


Speck the 


F 


UNIVERSITY 


101. Sweatshirt—50% cotton, 
50% polyester with university seal 
imprint. Available in navy with 
white imprint, gray with navy 
imprint. Adult sizes S, M, L, XL. 
$13.95 


102. Official GWU Tie— 100% 
polyester, body of tie is navy with 
gold stripes and imprint. $13.95 


103. GWU Pennant—8" x22” 

pennant. Royal blue background 
with gold lettering imprint; 70% 
wool, 30% rayon felt. $3.75 


104. Toboggan Cap— 100% 
orlon; navy and white with two- 


color pom. Machine washable. 
$6.95 


105. GWU Afghan— 100% orlon. 
Navy with white George Washing- 
ton University imprint in 2'/2-inch 
lettering; size 48” x60”. $32.95 


106. GWU Bear—7” tan bear with 
royal blue cap and sweater with 
“GWU Colonials” imprint on 


sweater. Bear is 100% acrylic with 
foam and polyethylene filling. 
$15.00 


107. Official GWU Rings—mens 
and womens; write bookstore for 
brochure. 


108. Sweater— 100% acrylic 
oyster-colored sweater with navy 
and gold stripes. GWU embroidery 
on left chest. Machine washable. 
$21.95 


109. Children’s Tee Shirt—50% 
polyester, 50% cotton. White tee 
shirt, GWU imprint; balloons are in 
four colors. Machine washable. 
Sizes XS, S, M, L. $6.50 


110. Pen Set—Brass pen holder 


mounted on 3'/2"5” walnut base. 


GWU seal printed on pen holder. 
Pen takes standard refill. 
$33.95 


111. Medical and Law Shirts— 
50% polyester, 50% cotton polo 
shirts. Medical shirt is powder blue 


with gold left-chest caduceus 
imprint. Law shirt is lemon yellow 
with navy scales of justice imprint. 
Adult sizes S, M, L, XL. $16.95 


112. Plaque—8”" x 10” plaque. 
Brass-plated university seal 
mounted on wood. Engraving plate 
included. $34.95 


113. Running Shorts—65% 
polyester, 35% cotton. Navy with 
white trim. Gold and white 
university seal imprint. Adult sizes 
S, M, L, XL. $7.95 


114. Baseball Cap—Oyster white 
corduroy with George Washington 
University embroidered in navy. 
One size fits all. $7.95 


115. Hooded Sweatshirt—50% 
acrylic, 50% cotton, white with 
gold and navy university seal 
imprint. $19.95 


116. Tee Shirt-—88% cotton, 
12% rayon, gray with navy GWU 
imprint. $8.95 


Halls with Holiday Gifts from GWI 
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| George Washington University Bookstore, 2110 Eye Street, NW, Washington, DC 20052 (202) 676-6871 | 
~ Quan Item# | Description 3 š 7 Size 5 Color k Price Total | 
| E r = z (nail a ieiell ee as 
| TO ero -- als OS a 
| | f | . Í 
2 | + z = | | a a. | 
| | À z | | | 
| Subtotal — 
© Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash | 
| e All orders must be prepaid. DC residents add 6% sales tax Ag UE Hin St 
© Prices guaranteed to January 31, 1986. 
© Allow J ge 6 “urs oct Domestic shipping charge* __ $2500 | 
© Orders shipped UPS where possible 
| e Quantity imited Total enclosed _ raang 
*Foreign shipments may require 
| (please print clearly) additional postage | 
| Name Phone No.( ) | 
l Address = | 
Street or R 
| City, State, Zip fi ural Route Number (Do not use Post Office Box) ' 
| Charge this to your credit card? Fill in information below: 
© Visa © Mastercard Inter Bank No. (Master Card Only) | 
| Credit Card No. in tull_ Expiration Date. Signature | 
pe ES Re a ae, Lae Re ot RU Op Me | 
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University€alendar 


DECEMBER 


2 

Masters Recital, 

8 pm, Marvin 
Theatre. Hae-Ja 
Yung, piano. Free; 
ticket information, 
676-6245 


3 

Opera Workshop 
Recital, 7:30 pm, 
Academic Center 
B-120. Free; ticket 
information, 
676-6245 


6 

University Singers 
Messiah Sing- 
Along, Catherine 
Pickar, conductor; 
8 pm, Marvin 
Theatre; ticket 
information, 
676-6245 


11 

Reception for 
Joseph Pennell 
exhibition, 5 to 
7 pm at Dimock 
Gallery; 
information, 
676-7091 


12-January 10, 1986 
Joseph Pennell 
exhibit at Dimock 
Gallery. 
Information, 
676-7091 


JANUARY 


15 

Opening reception 
for Clarice Smith 
exhibition, 5 to 

7 pm, Dimock 
Gallery; 
information, 
676-7091 


15-February 21 
Clarice Smith 
exhibit at Dimock 
Gallery; 
information, 
676-7091 


27 

Faculty concert with 
Marilyn Mangold 
Garst, piano, Mary 
Findley, violin, and 
Keith Fleming, 
cello, in Marvin 
Theatre; 
information, 
676-6245 


FEBRUARY 


10 

Faculty Concert 
with Francis 
Conlon, piano, and 
William Wright, 
clarinet, in Marvin 
Theatre; 
information, 
676-6245 


20-22 f 

A play specially 
chosen for the 
Masters Acting 
Company at 8 pm in 
Marvin Theatre; 
information, 
676-8072 


26 

Opening reception 
for GW Fine Arts 
Faculty Exhibition, 
Dimock Gallery, 

5 to 7 pm. Co- 
sponsored by GW 
Art Department and 
Columbian College 
Alumni Association; 
information, 
676-7091 


27-March 1 

A play specially 
chosen for the 
Masters Acting 
Company at 8 pm in 
Marvin Theatre; 
information, 676-8072 


27-March 26 

Fine Arts faculty 
exhibit at Dimock 
Gallery; information, 
676-7091 


MARCH 


2 

A play specially 
chosen for the 
Masters Acting 
Company at 2 pm in 
Marvin Theatre; 
information, 676-8072 


5 

GW Community 
Orchestra concert in 
Marvin Theatre; 
information, 676-6245 


17 

Faculty concert in 
Marvin Theatre; 
information, 676-6245 


22 

GW Troubadours 
concert and 
reception in honor 
of former members 
of Troubadours and 
Glee Club in Marvin 
Theatre. Co- 
sponsored by GW 
Music Department 
and Columbian 
College Alumni 
Association. 
Information, 676-6245 


24 

Faculty concert with 
John Albertson, 
guitar, Penny 
Fischer, flute, and 
Stanley King, 
recorder; 
information, 676-6245 


The Career Services 
Center offers the 
following programs 
to assist students 
and alumni in 
developing effective 
career 
decisionmaking and 
job search 
strategies: ‘‘How to 
Make Career 
Decisions,” “Job 
Search Strategy,” 
“Resume and Letter 
Writing,” and 
“Effective 
Interviewing.” 
Three workshops 
are offered each 
week and are held in 
the center. Call the 
center at 676-6496 
for workshop dates 
and times. 


The GW Counseling 
Center offers 
“‘Personal 
Development 
Series,” a variety of 
courses to help 
people discover 
more about 
themselves and learn 
skills for academic 
and personal 
success. Open to 
alumni on a space- 
available basis. For 
further information 
and a catalog, call 
676-6550. 


Reading Center 
courses for adults 
and children start 
on Jan. 18. For 


further information 
and a catalog, call 
676-6286. 


Throughout the 
year, the Program 
Board shows films 
and sponsors 
political affairs, 
concerts, and other 
events. Open to the 
public; information, 
676-7322. 


The Toastmasters 
Club meets on the 
first and third 
Wednesdays of 
every month from 
12:15-1:15 pm in the 
Marvin Center. For 
further information, 
call Steven Schiff, 
296-8773. 


DECEMBER 


4 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
Information 
Session, noon-1 pm; 
6:30-7:30 pm. 
Information, 
676-8069 


4, 18 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center, 
room 410, 
12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


JANUARY 


8, 15 

Toastmasters, 12:15 
to 1:15 pm, Marvin 
Center room 402. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


8 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
Information 
Session, noon-1 pm; 
6:30-7:30 pm; 
information, 
676-8069 


10 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
Career Night, 7-9 
pm, T411 Academic 
Center. 
Information, 
676-8069 


20 

Career Services 
Master List of 
employers and first 
weekly schedule for 
campus interviewing 
become available; 
information, 
676-6495. 


27 

Career Services 
campus interviewing 
begins. 


FEBRUARY 


3-6 

Career Week, an 
opportunity for 
students and alumni 
to learn more about 
specific career 
options through 
panel discussions 
and lectures by 
professionals, 
culminates in Career 
Fair, where booths 
set up by companies 
present information 
concerning job 
opportunities, 
industry trends, etc. 


Information, 676-6495 


5 
CCEW Landscape 


Design Program, 
Information 

Session, noon-1 pm; 
6:30-7:30 pm. 
Information, 676-8069 


CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
History of Garden 
and Park Design 
Lecture Series, 
discussion of 

Islamic landscape 
design. 

Information, 676-8069 


Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
501, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


12 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
History of Garden 
and Park Design 
Lecture Series 
discussion of 

Classical landscape 
design. 

Information, 676-8069 


19 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
History of Garden 
and Park Design 
Lecture Series 
discussion of Italian 
landscape design. 
Information, 676-8069 


Toastmasters, Marvin 
Center room 402, 
12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


26 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
History of Garden 
and Park Design 
Lecture Series 
discussion of French 
landscape design. 
Information, 676-8069 


MARCH 


5 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
History of Garden 
and Park Design 
Lecture Series 
discussion of 

English landscape 
design. 

Information, 676-8069 


5, 19 

Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center room 
402, 12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information, Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


12 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
History of Garden 
and Park Design 
Lecture Series 
discussion of 
American landscape 
design.. 

Information, 676-8069 


Information: 
Law Alumni Office, 
676-6420. 


DECEMBER 


3 

Joint Law/SGBA 
Luncheon from 
noon to 2 pm at 
Anthony’s Pier 4 in 
Boston. Speaker will 
be Evelyn Murphy, 
Secretary, Office of 
Economic Affairs. 


9 

Annual 
Faculty / Alumni 
Luncheon from 
11:45 am to 1:45 pm 
at National Lawyers 
Club in Washington 


JANUARY 


6 

Annual meeting of 
American 
Association of Law 
Schools in New 
Orleans. Cocktail 
reception for GW 
law alumni who are 
members of the 
association from 
6:15 to 8:15 pm 


The Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers 
seminars to medical 
alumni and others. 
For further 
information, call 
676-4285. 


Information: 
Men (M) 676-6654, 


Women (W) 
676-6751 


DECEMBER 


2 

Basketball (M) 
Coppin State, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


3 

Basketball (W) 
Towson, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


Wrestling (M) at 
Howard, 7 pm 


4 

Basketball (M) at 
Michigan State, 
time TBA 


5 

Wrestling (M) 
American, Smith 
Center, 7:30 pm 


6-7 

Basketball (W) at 
University of 
Connecticut 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


7 

Basketball (M) 
Jacksonville, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


18 

Basketball (M) at 
American, time 
TBA 


21 

Basketball (M) 
Coastal Carolina, 
Smith Center, time 
TBA 


23 
Basketball (M) at 
Kansas, time TBA 


JANUARY 
2 
Basketball (W) 


Duquesne, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


4 

Basketball (M) at 
Massachusetts, time 
TBA 


Basketball (W) at 
Rutgers, time TBA 


4-5 

Wrestling (M), at 
Maryland 
Tournament, 10 am 


6 

Basketball (M) at 
Rhode Island, time 
TBA 


9 

Basketball (W) at 
St. Joseph’s, time 
TBA 


11 

Basketball (M) St. 
Joseph’s, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


Basketball (W) U. 
Mass., Smith 
Center, time TBA 


Swimming (M) 
Drexel, Smith 
Center, noon 


Wrestling (M), at 
Howard, with 
Howard, South 
Carolina State, and 
Virginia State, noon 


14 
Swimming (M) at 
Towson State, 4 pm 


Wrestling (M), 
Coppin State & Old 
Dominion, Smith 
Center, 6 pm 


14-15 

Badminton (W) at 
William & Mary 
Tournament, time 
TBA 


15 

Basketball (W) 
Rutgers, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


16 

Basketball (M) at 
West Virginia, time 
TBA 


18 

Basketball (M) at 
Duquesne, time 
TBA 


Swimming (M) at 
Shippensburg State, 
1 pm 


Wrestling (M), 
George Mason & 
Millersville, 1 pm 


19 

Basketball (W) West 
Virginia, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


21 
Wrestling (M) at 
Maryland, 7:30 pm 


23 

Basketball (M) St. 
Bonaventure, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


Basketball (W) at 
Duquesne, time 
TBA 


24 

Wrestling (M) at 
Campbell, noon, 
and at Duke, 7:30 
pm 


25 

Basketball (M) Penn 
State, Smith Center, 
time TBA 


Basketball (W) 
Temple, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


Swimming (M) at 
Richmond, 1 pm 


Wrestling (M) at 
Liberty Baptist, 
noon 


26 

Women’s 
Gymnastics 
Invitational 
Tournament, Smith 
Center, 2 pm 


27 

Basketball (M) 
Temple, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


28 

Swimming (M) at 
American, 

3 pm 


Wrestling (M) at 
Shippensburg, 
7:30 pm 


30 

Basketball (M) 
Massachusetts, 
Smith Center, 
time TBA 


31 

Basketball (W) 
Rhode Island, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


FEBRUARY 


1 

Basketball (M) 
Rhode Island, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


Swimming (M) at 
Maryland, 1 pm 


2 

Basketball (W) Penn 
State, Smith Center, 
time TBA 


Swimming (M) at 
William & Mary, 
1 pm 


3 
Basketball (M) at 
Temple, time TBA 


4 

Swimming (M) 
Howard, Smith 
Center, 1 pm 


Wrestling (M), 
Capital Collegiate 
Conference 
Tournament, Smith 
Center, 10 am 


6 

Basketball (M) at 
St. Joseph’s, time 
TBA 


Basketball (W) at 
Temple, time TBA 


8 

Basketball (M) at 
Rutgers, time 
TBA 


Badminton (W) 
Temple, Drexel, 
Smith Center, time 
TBA 


Swimming (M) at 
Rutgers, 1 pm 


Wrestling (M) at 
Morgan State, 1 pm 


13-15 

Swimming (M) 
Atlantic 10 
Conference 
Championships at 
Penn State, 9 am 


15 

Basketball (M) 
Duquesne, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


Basketball (W) at 
West Virginia, time 
TBA 


Wrestling (M) at 
Loyola, with 
Fairleigh Dickinson, 
1 pm 


17 

Basketball (M) 
Rutgers, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


18 

Basketball (W) St. 
Joseph’s, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


19 

Wrestling (M), 
James Madison, 
Smith Center, 
7:30 pm 


20 

Basketball (M) at 
Penn State, time 
TBA 


22 

Basketball (M) at 
St. Bonaventure, 
time TBA 


Basketball (W) at 
Rhode Island, time 
TBA 


Wrestling (M), 
Rutgers & Seton 
Hall, Smith Center, 
1 pm 


27-Mar. 1 
Basketball (W) at 
Atlantic Ten 
Conference 
Championships 


28 

Wrestling (M) 
NCAA Eastern 
Regionals 


MARCH 


1 

Wrestling (M), 
NCAA Eastern 
Regionals 


7-8 

Basketball, at West 
Virginia, Atlantic 
Ten Conference 
Championship 
Tournament 


19 
Tennis (M) UDC, 
Smith Center, 3 pm 


20 

Tennis (M) 
Georgetown, Smith 
Center, 3 pm 


21 

Tennis (M) 
Radford, Smith 
Center, 3 pm 


22 

Tennis (M) 
Bloomsburg, Smith 
Center, 3 pm 


24 

Tennis (M) George 
Mason, Smith 
Center, 3 pm 


26 
Tennis (M) at 
Richmond, 3 pm 


28 

Tennis (M) at 
Virginia 
Commonwealth, 
3 pm 


29 

Tennis (M) 
Hampton Institute, 
Smith Center, 3 pm 


30 

Tennis (M) Old 
Dominion, Smith 
Center, 3 pm 


Please note that 


sports schedules 
sometimes change. 
For updated 
information, call 
676-6654 (men) or 
676-6751 (women). 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


On-Campus Events 


December 4—First Wednesday Lecture _ 
Learn about ‘The Feds in the Work or 
Place” from a man who knows: GW’s | =% 98 

well-known professor of economies and- f ma 
director of the Center for Social Policy |- : BKC: 
Studies Sar Levitan; 8 pm, Marvin Center | , ay Te 
Room 410-415. Dinner is available, start- | Ee Se en deemed sete ; 
ing at 6:30 pm, by making reservations TG poe AC BA eS Ba Re 
(by Dec. 2) directly with the GW Univer- | Smp! ware 


pat ot” ee 


as 


4 \ 

December 6—Messiah Sing-Along ASN 
Join the University Singers and Catherine | The Alumn 

Pickar, Conductor, for this traditional __. | has many great trips on the drawing — k 
festivity. Marvin Theatre, 8 pm. Informa- | bo Now in final planning stages are ~ 
tion: 676-6245. y ORS : Three separate trips to 
nd ed “long weekend shopping _ 
_Sprees”’—to brighten your winter. These _ 
- four-day jaunts are scheduled for Dees 
_ 11-15, Jan. 1-5 and Feb. 5-9. It’s onward. 
_to South America Feb. 14-March 1, 
| followed by the “Best of Eastern Europe” 


December 7—Fall Tennis Tournament $ l 

Intermediate and advanced levels of play 
generally dominate this annual occasion, © 
and YOU are invited to participate in- es 
competition at the Arlington Y Tennis — 


Bin Y's SERRA ee cae 


LE ‘ 
The GW Troubadours, under the direc- and leave your name and address. Or 
Where Are the tion of Catherine Pickar, will host an write Catherine Pickar, Department of 
Troubadour. Glee alumni gala and performance on Satur- Music, George Washington University, 
? day, March 22, in the Dorothy Betts Mar- B-144 Academic Center, Washington, DC 
Club and Chorus vin Theatre of the GW campus. If you are | 20052. In return you'll receive an invita- 
Alums? an alum of the Troubadours, Glee Club tion to rejoin the group long enough to 
z or Chorus, please let GW know. Call the sing a little Gershwin, and to participate 
Department of Music at (202) 676-6245 in a post-performance reception. 
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“I like what has 
happened and is 
happening at GW... 
and I have great 
expectations for this 
university.” 


—Llioyd H. Elliott 
Fall 1985 
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“How | spent my summer vacation” 
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